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GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


RY CHARLES DICKENS. 
—_—_ 
CHAPTER LIV. 
Ir was one of those March days when the 
sun shines hot and the wind blows cold: when it 
is summer in the light, and winter in the shade. 


We had our pea-coats with us, and I took a bag. | d 


'| Of all my worldly possessions I took no more 
than the few necessaries that filled the bag. 
Where I might go, what.I might do, or when I 
might return, were questions utterly unknown 
to me; nor did I vex my mind with them, for 
it was wholly set on Provis’s safety. I only 
wondered for the passing moment, as I stopped 
at the door and looked back, under what altered 
circumstances I should next see those rooms, if 


ever. 

We loitered down to the Temple stairs, and 
stood loitering there, as if we were not quite 
decided to go upon the water at all. Of course 
I had taken care that the boat should be 
ready and everything in order. After a little 
show of indecision, which there were none to 
see but the two or three amphibious crea- 
tures belonging to our Temple stairs, we went 
on board and cast off; Herbert in the bow, I 
steering. It was then about high-water—half- 
past eight. 

Our plan was this. The tide, beginning to 
run down at nine, and being with us until three, 
we intended still to creep on after it had turned, 
and row against it until dark. We should then 
be well in those long reaches below Gravesend, 
between Kent and Essex, where the river is 
broad and solitary, where the water-side inha- 
bitants are very few, and where lone public- 
houses are scattered here and there, of which 
we could choose one for a resting-place. There, 
we meant to lie by, all night. The steamer 
for Hamburg, and the steamer for Rotterdam, 
would start from London at about nine on 
Thursday morning. We should know at what 
time to expect them, according to where we were, 
and would hail the first; so that if by any acci- 
dent we were not taken aboard, we should have 
another chance. We knew the distinguishing 
marks of each vessel. 

The relief of being at last engaged in the exe- 
cution of the purpose, was so great to me that 
I felt it difficult to realise the condition in which 


I had been a few hours before. The crisp air, 
the sunlight, the movement on the river, and 
the moving river itself—the road that ran 
with us, seeming to sympathise with us, ani- 
mate us, and encourage us on—freshened me 
with new hope. I felt mortified to be of so 
little use in the boat; but, there were few 
better oarsmen than my two friends, and the 

rowed with a steady stroke that was to last a 


ay. 

Kt that time, the steam-traffic on the Thames 
was far below its present extent, and water- 
men’s boats were far more numerous. Of 
barges, sailing colliers, and coasting-traders, 
there were perhaps as many as now; but, of 
steam-ships, great and small, not a tithe or 
a twentieth part so many. Early as it was, 
there were chute of scullers going here and 
there that morning, and plenty of barges 
dropping down with the tide; the naviga- 
tion of the river between bridges, in an 
open boat, was a much easier and commoner 
matter in those days than it is in these; and 
we went ahead among many skiffs and wherries, 
briskly. 
Old. London Bridge was soon passed, and old 
Billingsgate market with its oyster-boats and 
Dutchmen, and the White Tower and Traitors’ 
Gate, and we were in among the tiers of ship- 
ping. Here, were the Leith, Aberdeen, and 

w steamers, loading and unloading goods, 

and looking immensely high out of the water as 
we passed alongside ; here, were colliers by the 
score and score, with the coal-whippers plung- 
ing off stages on deck, as counterweights to 
measures of coal swinging up, which were then 
rattled over the side into barges; here, at her 
moori was to-morrow’s steamer for Rotter- 
dam, of which we took good notice; and here 
to-morrow’s for Hamburg, under whose bowsprit 
we crossed. And now ¥ sitting in the stern, 
could see with a faster beating heart, Mill Pond | 
Bank and Mill Pond stairs. 

“Is he there ?” said Herbert. 

** Not yet.” i] 

“Right! He was not to come down till he | 
saw us. Can you see his signal ?” 

** Not well from here; but I think I see it.— | 
poms I see him! Pull both. Easy, Herbert. 
ars !?? 

We touched the stairs lightly for a single 
moment, and he was on board and we were off 





again. He had a boat-cloak with him, and a 
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black canvas bag, and he looked as like a river- 
pilot as my heart could have wished. 

“ Dear boy!” he said, putting his arm on my 
shoulderas he took his seat. ‘ Faithful dear boy, 
well done. Thankye, thankye!” 

Again among the tiers of shipping, in and out, 
avoiding rusty chain cables frayed hempen 
hawsers and bobbing buoys, sinking for the mo- 
ment floating broken baskets, scattering floating 
chips of wood and shaving, cleaving floatin 
scum of coal, in and out, under the figure-hea 
of the John of Sunderland making a speech to 
the winds = is done by many Johns), and the 
Betsy of Yarmouth with a firm formality of 
bosom and her knobby eyes starting two inches 
out of her head, in and out, hammers going in 
ship-builders’ yards, saws going at timber, clash- 
ing engines going at things unknown, pumps 
going in leaky ships, capstans going, ships going 
out to sea, and unintelligible sea-creatures 
roaring curses over the bulwarks at re- 
spondent fos in and out—out at last 
upon the clearer river, where the ships’ boys 
might take their fenders in, no longer fishing 
in troubled waters with them over the side, 
and where the festooned sails might fly out to 
the wind. 

At the Stairs where we had taken him aboard, 
and ever since, I had looked warily for any 
token of our being suspected. I had seen none. 
We certainly had not been, and at that time as 
certainly we were not, either attended or followed 
by any boat. If we had been waited on by any 
boat, I should have run in to shore, and have 
obliged her to go on, or to make her purpose 
evident. But, we held our own, without any 
appearance of molestation. 

e had his boat-cloak on him, and looked, as 
T have said, a natural part of the scene. It was 
remarkable (but perhaps the wretched life he 
had led, nt coor for it), that he was the least 
anxious of any of us. He was not indifferent, 
for he told me that he hoped to live to see his 

ntleman one of the best of gentlemen in a 

oreign country; he was not “ee to be pas- 
sive or resigned, as I understood it; but he had 
no notion of meeting danger half way. When it 
came upon him, he confronted it, but it must 
come, before he troubled himself. 


“Tf you knowed, dear boy,” he said to me, 


“ what it is to sit here alonger my dear boy and 
have my smoke, arter having been day by day 
betwixt four walls, you’d envy me. But you 
don’t know what it is.” 

“T think I know the delights of freedom,” I 
answered, 

“ Ah,” said he, shaking his head gravely. 
* But you don’t know it equal to me. You 
must have been under lock and key, dear boy, to 
a it equal to me—but I ain’t a going to be 
ow.” 

It occurred to me as inconsistent, that for any 
mastering idea, he should have endangered his 
freedom and even his life. But I reflected that 
perhaps freedom without danger was too much 
apart from all the habit of his existence to be 
to him what it would be to another man. I 





was not far out, since he said, after smoking a 
little : 

“You see, dear boy, when I was over yonder, 
other side the world, I was always a lookin 
to this side; and it come flat to be there, for all 
was a growing rich. Everybody knowed Mag. | 
witch, and Magwitch could come, and Magwitch 
could go, and nobody’s head would be troubled 
about him. They ain’t so easy concerning me 
here, dear boy—wouldn’t be, leastwise, if they 
knowed where I was.” 

“ Tf all goes well,” said I, “ you will be per- 
fectly free and safe again, within a few hours.” 

“ Well,” he returned, drawing a long breath, 
** T hope so.” 

* And think so?” 

He dipped his hand in the water over the 
boat’s gunwale, and said, smiling with that soft- 
ened air upon him which was not new tome: | 

* Ay, I s’pose I think so, dear boy. We’dbe | 
puzzled to be more quiet and easy-going than 
we are at present. But—it’s a flowing so soft 
and pleasant through the water, p’raps, as makes | 
me think it—I was a thinking through my smoke 
just then, that we can no more see to the bottom | 
of the next few hours, than we can see to the 
bottom of this river what I catches hold of. 
Nor yet we can’t no more hold their tide than I 
ean hold this. And it’s run through my fingers 
a you see!” holding up his dripping 

iand. i 

“ But for your face, I should think you were | 
a little despondent,” said I. 

“Not a bit on it, dear boy! It comes of 
flowing on so quiet, and of that there rippling 
at the boat’s head making a sort of a Sun- 
day tune. Maybe I’m a growing a trifle old be- | 
sides.” 

He put his pipe back in his mouth with an 
undisturbed expression of face, and sat as com- 
posed and contented as if we were already out | 
of England. Yet he was as submissive to a word 
of advice as if he had been in constant terror, 
for, when we ran ashore to get some bottles of | 
beer into the boat, and he was stepping out, I 
hinted that I thought he would be safest where 
he was, and he said, “‘ Do you, dear boy ?” and 
quietly sat down again. 

The air felt cold upon the river, but it was 
a bright day, and the sunshine was very cheer- 
ing. The tide ran strong, I took care to 
lose none of it, and our steady stroke carried 
us on thoroughly well. By imperceptible de- || 
grees, as the tide ran out, we lost more and more | 
of the nearer woods and hills, and dropped lower | 
and lower between the muddy banks, but the 
tide was yet with us when we were off Gravesend. 
As our charge was wrapped in his cloak, I pur- | 
posely passed within a boat or two’s length of | 
the floating Custom House, and so out to catch | 
the stream, alongside of two emigrant ships, | 
and under the bows of a large transport with | 
troops on the forecastle looking down at us. 
And soon the tide began to slacken, and the 
eraft lying at anchor to swing, and presently 
they had all swung round, and the ships that 
were taking advantage of the new tide to get up 
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to the Pool, began to crowd upon us in a fleet, 
and we kept under the shore, as much out of 
the anna of the tide now as we could, 
standing carefully off from low shallows and 
mud-banks. 

Our oarsmen were so fresh, by dint of 
having occasionally let her drive with the tide 
for a minute or two, that a quarter of an hour’s 
rest proved full as much as they wanted. We 
got ashore among some slippery stones while 
we ate and drank what we had with us, and 
looked about. It was like my own marsh 
country, flat and monotonous, and with a dim 
horizon; while the winding river turned and 
turned, and the great floating buoys upon it 
turned and turned, and everything else seemed 
stranded and still. For, now, the last of the 
fleet of ships was round the last low point we 
had headed; and the last green barge, straw- 
laden, with a brown sail, had followed ; and some 
ballast-lighters, shaped like a child’s first rude 
imitation of a boat, lay low in the mud; and a 
little squat shoal-lighthouse on open piles, stood 
sdeaiel in the mud on stilts an crutches; and 
slimy stakes stuck out of the mud, and slimy 
stones stuck out of the mud, and red landmarks 
and tidemarks stuck out of the mud, and an old 
landing-stage and an old roofless building slipped 
into the mud, and all about us was stagnation 
and mud. 

We pushed off again, and made what way we 
could. It was much harder work now, but 
Herbert and Startop persevered, and rowed, 
and rowed, and rowed, until the sun went down. 
By that time the river had lifted us a little, so 
that we could see above the bank. There was 
the red sun, on the low level of the shore, 
in a purple haze, fast deepening into black; 
and there was the solitary flat marsh; and far 
away there were the rising grounds, between 
which and us there seemed to be no life, save 
here and there in the foreground a melancholy 


— the night was fast falling, and as the moon, 
being past the full, would not rise early, we 
held a little council: a short one, for clearly 
our course was to lie by at the first lonely tavern 
we could find. So, they plied their oars once 
more, and I looked out for anything like a 
house. Thus we held on, speaking little, for 
four or five dull miles. It was very cold, and, a 
collier coming by us, with her galley-fire smoking 
and fee, nobel quite a comfortable home. 
The night was as dark by this time as it would 
be until morning; and what light we had, seemed 
to come more from the river than the sky, as the 
oars in their dipping struck at a few reflected 
stars. 

At this dismal time we were evidently all pos- 
sessed by the idea that we were followed. As the 
tide made, it flapped heavily at irregular intervals 
against the shore ; and whenever such a sound 
came, one or other of us was sure to start and 
look in that direction. Here and there, the set 
of the current had worn down the bank into a 
little creek, and we were all suspicious of such 
places, and eyed them nervously. Sometimes, 


eee 





** What was that ripple!” one of us would say 
in a low voice. Or another, “Is that a boat 
yonder ?” And afterwards, we would fall into a 
dead silence, and I would sit impatiently think- 
ing with what an unusual amount of noise the 
oars worked in the thowels. 
At length we descried a light and a roof, and | 
presently afterwards ran alongside a little cause- _ 
way made of stones that had been picked up hard- | 
by. Leaving the rest in the boat, I stepped | 
ashore, and found the light to be in a window of | 
a public-house. It was a dirty place enough, 
and I dare say not unknown to smuggling ad- 
venturers; but there was a good fire in the kit- 
chen, and there were eggs and bacon to eat, and 
various liquors to drink. Also, there were two 


double-bedded rooms—* such as they were,” | 


the landlord said. No other company was in | 
the house than the landlord, his wife, and a 
grizzled male creature, the “Jack” of the little 
causeway, who was as slimy and smeary as if he | 
had been low-water mark too. 

With this assistant, I went down to the boat | 
again, and we all came ashore, and brought out | 
the oars, and rudder, and boat-hook, and allelse, | 
and hauled her up for the night. We made a | 
very good meal by the kitchen fire, and then | 


apportioned the bedrooms ; Herbert and Startop || 


were to occupy one ; I and ourcharge the other. |, 
We found the air as carefully excluded from both, || 
as if air were fatal to life; and there were more | 
dirty clothes and bandboxes under the beds than | 
I should have thought the family possessed. | 
But we considered ourselves well off, notwith- 
standing, for a more solitary place we could not 

have found. 

While we were comforting ourselves by the 
fire after our meal, the Jack—who was sitting 
in a corner, and who had a bloated pair of shoes 
on, which he had exhibited while we were eating | 
our eggs and bacon, as interesting relics that he || 
had taken a few days ago from the feet of a | 
drowned seaman washed ashore—asked me if | 
we had seen a four-oared gall 
the tide? When I told him No, he said she 
must have gone down then, and yet she “ took 
up too,” when she left there. 

“They must ha’ thought better on’t for some | 
reason or another,” said the Jack, “and gone 
down.” 

** A four-oared galley, did you say ?” said I. 

** A four,” said the Jack, “and two sitters.” 

** Did they come ashore here ?” 

“They put in with a stone two-gallon jar, for | 
some beer. I’d ha’ been glad to pison the beer || 
myself,” said the Jack, “or put some rattling || 
physic in it.” 

“* Why ?” 

“ J know why,” said the Jack. He spoke in || 
a slushy voice, as if much mud had washed into || 
his throat. i| 

“He thinks,” said the landlord: a weakly |, 
meditative man with a pale eye, who seemed to || 
rely greatly on his Jack: “he thinks they was, 
what they wasn’t.” 

. a knows what I thinks,” observed the 
ack, 


ey going up with || 
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“ You thinks Custum ’Us, Jack ?” said the 
landlord. 

“T do,” said the Jack. 

“Then you’re wrong, Jack.” 

“Amu I!” 

In the infinite meaning of his reply, and his 
boundless confidence in his views, the Jack took 
one of his bloated shoes off, looked into it, 
knocked a few stones out of it on the kitchen 
floor, and put it on again. He did this, with the 
air of a Jack who was so right that he could 
afford to do anything. 

“Why, what do you make out that they done 
with their buttons then, Jack ?” asked the land- 
lord, vacillating weakly. 

“Done with their buttons?” returned the 
Jack. ‘“Chucked ’em overboard. Swallered 
em. Sowed ’em, to come up small salad. Done 
with their buttons !” 

“Don’t be cheeky, Jack,” remonstrated the 
landlord, in a melancholy and pathetic way. 

“A Custum ’Us officer knows what to do 
with his Buttons,” said the Jack, repeating the 
obnoxious word with the greatest contempt, 
“when they comes betwixt him and his own 
light. A Four and two sitters don’t go hanging 
and hovering, up with one tide and down with 
another, and both with and against another, 
without there being Custum ’Us at the bottom 
of it.’ Saying which, he went out in dis- 
dain; and the landlord, having no one to rely 
upon, found it impracticable to pursue the sub- 
ect. 

This dialogue made us all uneasy, and me 
very uneasy. The dismal wind was muttering 
round the house, the tide was flapping at the 
shore, and I had a feeling that we were caged 
and threatened. A four-oared galley hovering 
about in so unusual a way as to attract this 
notice, was an ugly circumstance that I could 
not get rid of. hen I had induced Provis to 
go up to bed, I went outside with my two com- 
panions (Startop by this time knew the state of 
the case), and held another council. Whether 
we should remain at the house until near the 
steamer’s time, which would be about one in the 
afternoon; or whether we should put off earl 
in the morning; was the question we Sonal, 
On the whole we deemed it the better course to 
lie where we were, until within an hour or so of 
the steamer’s time, and then to get out in her 
track, and drift easily with the tide. Having 
settled to do this, we returned into the house 
and went to bed. 

I lay down with the greater part of my 
clothes on, and slept well for a few hours. 
When I awoke, the wind had risen, and the sign 
of the house (the Ship) was creaking and bang- 
ing about, with noises that startled me. Rising 
softly, for my charge lay fast asleep, I looked 
out of the window. It commanded the cause- 


“way where we had hauled up our boat, and, as 


my eyes adapted themselves to the light of the 
clouded moon, I saw two men looking into her. 
They passed by under the window, looking at 
nothing else, and did not go down to the land- 
ing-place which I could discern to be empty, 





but struck across the marsh in the direction of 
the Nore. 

My first impulse was to call up Herbert, and 
show him the two men going away. But, re- 
flecting before I got into his room, which was at 
the back of the house and adjoined mine, that 
he and Startop had had a harder day than I, and 
were fatigued, I forbore. Going back to my 
window, Tout still see the two men moving 
over the marsh. In that light, however, I 
soon lost them, and, feeling very cold, lay 
down to think of the matter, and fell asleep 
again. 

We were up early. As we walked to and fro, 
all four together, before breakfast, I deemed it 
right to recount what I had seen. Again, our 
charge was the least anxious of the party. It 
was very likely that the men_belo to the 
Custom House, he said quietly, and that they 
had no thought of us. I tried to persuade 
myself that it was so—as, indeed, it mig t easily 
be. However, I proposed that he and I should 
walk away together to a distant point we could 
see, and that the boat should take us aboard 
there, or as near there as might prove feasible, 
at about noon. This being considered a good 

recaution, soon after breakfast he and I set 
orth, without saying anything at the tavern. 

He smoked his pipe as we went along, and 
sometimes stopped to clap me on the shoulder. 
One would have supposed that it was I who was 
in danger, not he, and that he was ee me. 
We spoke very little. As we ——_ the 
point, I begged him to remain ina sheltered place, 
while I went on to reconnoitre; for, it was to- 
wards it that the men had passed in the night. 
He complied, and I went on alone. There was 
no boat off the point, nor drawn up anywhere 
near it, nor were there any signs of the men 
having embarked there. But, to be sure the 
tide was high, and there might have been some 
footprints under water. 

hen he looked out from his shelter in the 
distance, and saw that I waved my hat to him to 
come up, he rejoined me, and there we waited : 
sometimes lying on the bank wrapped in our 
coats, and sometimes moving about to warm 
ourselves: until we saw our boat coming round. 
We got aboard easily, and rowed out into the 
track of the steamer. By that time it wanted 
but ten minutes of one o’clock, and we began to 
look out for her smoke. 


But, it was half-past one before we saw her | 
smoke, and soon afterwards we saw behind it | 


the smoke of another steamer. As they were 
coming on at full speed, we got the two bags 
ready, and took that ge of saying good- 
by to Herbert and Startop. “We had all shaken 
hands cordially, and neither Herbert’s eyes nor 
mine were quite dry, when I saw a four-oared 
galley shoot out from under the bank but a 
ittle way ahead of us, and row out into the 
same track. 

A stretch of shore had been as yet between 
us and the steamer’s smoke, by reason of the 
bend and wind of the river; but now she was 
visible, coming head on. I called to Herbert 
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and Startop to keep before the tide, that she 
might see us lying by for her, and I adjured 
Provis to sit quite still, wrapped in his cloak. He 
answered cheerily, “Trust to me, dear boy,” and 
sat like a statue. Meantime the galley, which 
was very skilfully handled, had crossed us, let us 
come up with her, and fallen alongside. Leaving 
justenough room for the play of the oars, she kept 
alongside, drifting when we drifted, and pulling 
a stroke or two when we pulled. Of the two 
sitters, one held the rudder lines, and looked at 
us attentively—as did all the rowers; the other 
sitter was wrapped up, much as Provis was, and 
seemed to shrink, and whisper some instruction 
to the steerer as he looked at us. Not a word 
was spoken in either boat. 

Startop could make out, after a few minutes, 
which steamer was first, and gave me the word 
*“‘ Hamburg,” in a low voice as we sat face to 
face. She was nearing us very fast, and the 
beating of her paddles grew louder and louder. 
I felt as if her shadow were absolutely upon us, 
when the galley hailed us. I answered. 

* You have a returned Transport there,” said 
the man who held the lines. ‘That’s the man, 
wrapped in the cloak. His name is Abel Mag- 
witch, otherwise Provis. I apprehend that man, 
and call upon him to surrender, and you to 
assist.” 

At the same moment, without giving any 
audible direction to his crew, he ran the galley 
aboard of us. They had pulled one sudden stroke 
ahead, had got their oars in, had run athwart us, 
and were holding on to our gunwale, before we 
knew what they were doing. This caused great 
confusion on board the steamer, and I heard 
them calling to us, and heard the order given to 
stop the paddles, and heard them stop, but felt 
her driving down upon us irresistibly. In the 
same moment, I saw the steersman of the galley 
lay his hand on his prisoner’s shoulder, and saw 
that both boats were swinging round with the 
force of the tide, and saw that all hands on 
board the steamer were running forward quite 
frantically. Still in the same moment, I saw 
the prisoner start up, lean across his captor, and 
pull the cloak from the neck of the shrinking 
sitter in the galley. Still in the same moment, 
I saw that the face disclosed, was the face of 
the other convict of long ago. Still in the same 
moment, I saw the face tilt backward with a 
white terror on it that I shall never forget, and 
heard a great cry on board the steamer and a 
loud splash in the water, and felt the boat sink 
from under me. 

It was but for an instant that I seemed to 
struggle with a thousand mill-weirs and a thou- 
sand flashes of light ; that instant past, I was 
taken on board the galley. Herbert was there, 
and Startop was there ; hut our boat was gone, 
and the two convicts were gone. 

What with the cries aboard the steamer, and 
the furious blowing-off of her steam, and her 
driving on, and our driving on, I could not at 
first distinguish sky from water or shore from 
shore ; but, the crewof thegalley righted her with 
great speed, and, pulling certain swift strong 


strokes ahead, lay upon their oars, every man 
looking silently and eageriy at the water astern. 
Presently a dark object was seen in it, bearing 
towards us on the tide. No man spoke, but 
the steersman held up his hand, and all softl 

backed water, and kept the boat straight an 

true before it. As it came nearer, I saw it to 
be Magwitch, swimming, but not swimming 
freely. He was taken on board, and instantly 
manacled at the wrists and ankles. 

The galley was kept steady, and the silent 
eager look-out at the water was resumed. But, 
the Rotterdam steamer now came up, and ap- 
parently not understanding what had happened, 
came on at speed. By the time she had been 
hailed and stopped, both steamers were drifting 
away from us and we were rising and falling in 
a troubled wake of water. The look-out was 
kept, long after all was still again and the two 
steamers were gone ; but, everybody knew that 
it was hopeless now. 

At length we gave it up, and pulled under 
the shore towards the tavern we had lately left, 
where we were received with no little surprise. 
Here, IT was able to get some comforts for 
Magwitch—Provis no longer—who had received 
some very severe injury in the chest and a deep 
cut in the head. 

He told me that he believed himself to have 

one under the keel of the steamer, and to have 
-_ struck on the head in rising. The injury 
to his chest (which rendered his breathing ex- 
tremely painful) he thought he had received 
against the side of the po He added that 
he did not pretend to say what he might or 
might not have done to Compeyson, but, that in 
the moment of his laying his hand on his cloak 
to identify him, that villain had “yoy up 
and staggered back, and they had both gone 
cvelbeastbegatber; when the sudden wrenching 
of him (Magwitch) out of our boat, and the en- 
deavour of his captor to keep him in it, had 
capsized us. He told me in a whisper that 
they had gone down, fiercely locked in each 
other’s arms, and that there had been a struggle 
under water, and that he had disengaged him- 
self, struck out, and swum away. 

I never had any reason to doubt the exact 
truth of what he thus told me. The officer who 
steered the galley gave the same account of 
their going Rice By 

When I asked this officer’s permission to 
change the prisoner’s wet clothes by purchas- 
ing any spare garments I could get at the public- 
house, he gave it readily : merely observing that 
he must take charge of everything his prisoner 
had about him. the pocket-book which had 
once been in my hands, passed into the officer’s. 
He further gave me leave to accompany the pri- 
soner to London; but, declined to accord that 
grace to my two friends. 

The Jack at the Ship was instructed where 
the drowned man had gone down, and under- 
took to search for the body in the places where it 
was likeliest to come ashore. His interest in 
its recovery seemed to me to be much height- 





ened when he heard that it had stockings on. 
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Probably, it took about a dozen drowned men to 
fit him out completely ; and that may have been 
the reason why the different articles of his dress 
were in various stages of decay. 

We remained at the public-house until the 
tide turned, and then Magwitch was carried 
down to the galley and put on board. Herbert 
and Startop were to get to London by land, as 
soon as they could. We had a doleful parting, 
and when 1 took my place by Magwitch’s side, 
— that that was my place henceforth while he 

ved, 

For now, my repugnance to him had all 
melted away, and in the hunted wounded 
shackled creature who held my hand in his, 1 
only saw a man who had meant to be my bene- 
factor, and who had felt affectionately, grate- 
fully, and generously, towards me with great 
constancy through a series of years. I only 
saw in him a much better man than I had been 
to Joe. 

His breathing became more difficult and 
painful as the night drew on, and often he could 
not repress agroan. I tried to rest him on the 
arm I could use, in any easy position; but it 
was dreadful to think that I could not be sorry 
at heart for his being badly hurt, since it was 
unquestionably best that he should die. That 
there were, still living, people enough who were 
able and willing to identify him, 1 could not 
doubt. That he would be leniently treated, 
I could not hope. He who had been presented 
in the worst light at his trial, who had since 
broken prison and been tried again, who had 
returned from transportation under a life sen- 
tence, and who had occasioned the death of the 
man who was the cause of his arrest. 

As we returned towards the setting sun we 
had yesterday left behind us, and as the stream 
of our hopes seemed all running back, I told 
him how grieved I was to think that he had 
come home for my sake. 

** Dear boy,” he answered, “I’m quite con- 
tent to take my chance. I’ve seen my boy, and 
he can be a gentleman without me.” 

No. I had thought about that, while we had 
been there side by side. No. Apart from any in- 
clinations of my own, I understand Wemmick’s 
hint now. I foresaw that, being convicted, 
his possessions would be forfeited to the 
Crown. 

“Lookee here, dear boy,” said he. “It’s 
best as a gentleman should not be knowed to 
belong to me now. Only come to see me as if 
you come by chance alonger Wemmick. Sit 
where I can see you when I am swore to, for 
the last o’? many times, and I don’t ask no 
more.” 

*T will never stir from your side,” said I, 
“ when I am suffered to be near you. Please God, 
I will be as true to you, as you have been to 
me!” 

Lfelt his hand tremble as it held mine, and he 
turned his face away as he lay in the bottom of 
the boat, and I heard that old sound in his 
throat—s-ttened now, like all the rest of him. 
It was a good thing that he had touched this 








point, for it put into my mind what I might not 
otherwise have thought of until too late: That 


he need never know how his hopes of enriching _ 


me had perished. 
HEAR THE POSTMAN! 





Yes; hear him by all means. He has a griev- | 


ance to complain of; he has borne his injuries 
with remarkable patience ; he is a servant of the 

ublic, whose accurate performance of his duties 
is of daily and hourly a apn to all of us; 
and he now asks us civilly for a five minutes’ 
hearing. Let us grant his request. If we must 
drive somebody into a corner, don’t let it be the 
postman, for he works hard, and we should all 


feel some interest in him, 
What does he want? What we all want—a 


little more money. 

How much does he get now? He begins at 
eighteen or nineteen shillings a week; he may 
rise in the course of years, if he is lucky, to 
twenty-six shillings a week; and, if he has not 
walked himself off his legs, or starved himself 
in trying to provide for his wife and children 
on his existing salary, he may make his fortune, 
when he is an old man, by getting thirty shillings 
a week. The promotions through which he de- 
rives these rates of increase, are regulated purely 
by seniority; so that he may have to wait—and 
is in many cases now hopelessly waiting—until 
hundreds of older men die or leave the service, 
before he can even get his six-and-twenty shil- 
lings. As for the thirty shillings which reward 
thevenerable struggles of the patriarch-postman, 
that distant competence lies, in the vast ma- 
jority of cases, altogether beyond his horizon— 
the less he wastes his present time in looking 
after it, the better. 

So much for the past. 
want for the future ? 

He wants a scale of wages which begins at 
twenty-three shillings and ends at forty shillings 
a week. He will undertake to spend fifteen 
years of his life in delivering your letters, before 
he gets that maximum sum. And he asks, 
plainly and respectfully, what you think of his 
demand. Considering the serious responsibilities 
which you commit to his hoo of hands every 
day of your life, is forty shillings a week too 
much for him, after he has served you honestly 
for fifteen years ? 

Before we answer the question, perhaps we 
ought to hear what the Authorities have to say 
to it? Byall means. Don’t let the postmen have 
it all their own way. Hear the Authorities. 

“ You are dissatisfied with your present wages, 
my man? Just so! Now, this is an official 
matter. You must memorialise. First, try the 
Controller of the Circulation Department. Se- 
condly, if you are not satisfied with him, try 
the Postmaster-General. Thirdly, if you are 
not satisfied with the Postmaster-General—wait 
till you are; for, beyond him, you go no further. 
Ifyou venture to say one om about your griev- 
ances in the hearing of the public who employ 
you ;. if your ollicial senses leave you altogether ; 


— 


Now, what does he | 
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if you remember that you are Englishmen as 
—_ as Postmen; and if you call a meeting after 
business hours—look out ! Censure or other pro- 
portionate punishment awaits you, at the hands 
of your impartial Authorities. You quite under- 
stand ? Very well, then. Good morning.” 

Those are the last words of the Authorities, 
expressed through the medium of an official 
notice ; which notice the letter-carriers pro- 
voked by calling a public meeting for the tempe- 
rate discussion of their claims, on Friday even- 
ing, June the twenty-first, in this present year. 

Surely it was rash to call a panlio meeting, 
in opposition to the wishes of the Controller 
of the Circulation and the other Authorities ? 
It is certainly rash for men to rush into ex- 
tremes of their own accord. But if men are 
driven into extremes, rashness seems to be 
scarcely the right epithet to apply to their con- 
duct. For the last two years—to go back 
no further than to the period when these 
Post-office grievances first attracted public at- 
tention—for the last two years, these unfortu- 
nate Postmen have been memorialising ; peti- 
tioning ; praying for interviews with a courteous 
Postmaster-General; obtaining interviews, with 
the result of an affable reception and nothing 
else; getting acknowledgments of their memo- 
rials, and nothing else; getting advice to be 
quiet and behave themselves; deimg quiet and 
behaving themselves, and getting nothing by 
that either. After two years of useless praying 
and petitioning, and eating and digestixg humble 
pie with resigned official stomachs, these excep- 
tionally patient men show at last that they are 
mortal, and open their complaining lips faintly 
in the public hearing. If this is rashness, what 
is discretion ? Will the Controller of the Cir- 
culation and the Postmaster-General be so kind 
as to tell us? 

But (the Controller may say,and doubtless does 
say) the whole principle of the thing is wrong. 
These ignorant men don’t understand even the 
rudiments of political economy. Here are we, the 
Authorities, with the public purse in our charge. 
In the name of political economy, what are we 
to do for the public advantage? Buy service in 
the cheapest market, of course! Here, on the 
other hand, are a pack of postmen who want 
more wages. Preposterous! Hosts of unem- 
ployed young men—embryo letter-carriers, with 
the tendon Achilles powerfully developed, and 
immense pedestrian possibilities in the calves of 
their legs—are ready to snap at eighteen shil- 
lings a week, or less for the matter of that, if 
we will only give them postmen’s work to do. 
What necessarily follows? The market rate for 
postmen is eighteen shillings (or less)—we give 
the market rate—and let the present postmen 
go, if they want more. 

This is a strong argument? Uncommonly 
strong as long as we keep it in the lower regions ; 
but let us take it up-stairs, and it becomes as 
rickety as an octogenarian postman, on thirty 
shillings a week, at the end of the day’s deli- 
veries. What is the market value of the heads 


of the Post-oflice departments ? There are hun- 





dreds of disengaged gentlemen in this country 
(not including Irish gentlemen) with dormant 
administrative capacities, who would cheerfully 
undertake their work, at half their salary. Do 
we limit that salary to the lowest sum which 
those unemployed gentlemen would be willing to 
receive ? 

No: we wisely remember that Sir Rowland 
Hill and the heads of Post-oflice depart- 
ments have qualifications which are too im- 
portant to be rewarded according to such a 
ae omg principle of economy as this. The 

ecision which settled the amount of their 
salaries (and which did not regulate them 
at a farthing too much) sprang, and sprang 
properly, from a due sense of their individual 
responsibilities, and a fit conviction of their indi- 
vidual capacity for dealing with them. Far be- 
neath higher officials, intellectually and socially, 
as the letter-carrier may be, he may surely claim 
that Ais individual responsibilities, too, may be 


considered as part, and a very important part, of | 


the question of his wages. Weare purchasing the 


use of his honesty and his diligence, as well as | 


the use of his legs. Granting that the neces- 
sary legs are to be sold cheaper elsewhere—are 
we sure of getting the necessary honesty and 
diligence thrown into the bargain as well? It 
is true that we can be sure of no man until 
we have tried him—but taking servants gene- 
rally, in relation to their employers, what 
practical incentives to diligence, what practical 
safeguards against dishonesty, are we all really 
driven to rely on? A good character? Rogues 
get a good character every day. Promises and 

rotestations? Hypocrites deal in them every 

our of their lives. No; we take men in the 
mass ; we accept humanity for what it gene- 
rally is; and we rely (in default of better hold- 
ing-ground) on good wages. The better rate of 
remuneration does, in the long run, secure the 
better order of man; and the better order of 
man is wanted to take care of our letters. The 
cheapest-attainable-Sir Rowland Hill, would, we 
all know very well, be no bargain for us ; and— 
when you come to number your letter-carriers 
by the hundred; when you reflect on the serious 
public interests which they represent ; and when 
you remember that Temptation oftenest fights 
the winning battle, with Poverty for a backer— 
the cheapest-attainable-postman is no such cer- 
tain bargain either. 

More arguments pro and con. might easily be 
stated; but, in its present aspect, the question 
presses for settlement. It has advanced beyond 
the stage of mere wrangling, and has narrowed 
its immediate claims to one plain inquiry, 
plainly spoken out. Do the postmen ask too 
much? Remember what is socially as well as 
economically due to their labours and their po- 
sition; remember, though they have waited two 
years, that they are not following the wretched 
example set them by other workmen with higher 
wages than they receive—remember that these 
men are pleading, and not striking—and then say, 
is a salary of twenty-three shillings a week to be- 
gin with, and forty shillings a week after fifteen 
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years’ service, more than public servants ought 
to have from the public purse? The Authorities 
won’t answer the question. After patient wait- 
ing, the letter-carriers now beg to inquire if 
public opinion will. There, for the present, the 
matter rests. 


A LITTLE DINNER WITH THE 
CAPT. 





“T wisH I could paint like that!” said a 
voice high pitched and with a nasal drawl in it, 
as I sat sketching among the highlands of the 
Hudson. 

“ You take an interest in art?” said I, dab- 
bing away at my landscape, for I saw that the 
man meant civilly. 

* Art and nater !” answered the tall Yankee ; 
“art and nater! You're making a pretty view 
of it, and so you had oughiter, for ’tis an all-fired 
location this; yes, *tis. I guess you’re an 
artist ?” 

“ra.” 

“ A Britisher born ?” 

cc Yes.” 

“T know’d it. Them blues and whites air 
neat, and like the real thing; the clouds is not 
bad 3 but the water’s the thing that shows gump- 
tion. 

“You should be a judge of your own ele- 
ment,” I answered, laughing, for I had already 
settled my friend’s calling, ona second glance at 
his cornelian waistcoat buttons and his coral 
breast-pin. ‘ You have sailed over a good deal 
of blue water in your time.” 

“Scalp me, stranger,” said he, “but you’re 
right. We must be better acquainted, we must. 
Thaven’t a card, stranger, but my name’s Daniel 
Coffin, of Providence, Mass., first mate of the 
Bird of Freedom, clipper ship, lying down at 
New York.” And he held out his strong sun- 
burnt hand for me to shake. 

Some more conversation followed. I found 
my new friend, like most of his countrymen, 
very inquisitive, though the questions he asked 
were propounded with an apparent simplicity 
that made them by no means offensive. It was 
not enough for him to know my name and 
profession. He was curious about my an- 
tecedents, my travels, my habits, my prospects, 
and the friends I had in America. “ Tell 
you what, sir,” said he at last, “you kiender 
took me in, first I spied you out. Something of 
the soger officer about that individual, says I to 
myself ; something square about the carrying of 
the shoulders and head, that a man who’s knocked 
about the world as I have, can’t mistake. Mebbe, 
thinks I, ’tis an engineer officer from West 
Point, making tactical sketches. Have you 
done a little in that line, sir, afore you took to 
the brush ?” 

I owned that I had worn the Queen’s colours, 
and had sold out, after some years in Sydney 
and Auckland, to escape the weariness of colo- 
nial quarters, and the tardiness of promotion. 

The first mate of the Bird of Freedom 
asked no more questions. He began extol- 





ling beyond measure the qualities of 
his. skipper, Captain Malscl i on. The | 
“cap’en” was a scholar, the “cap’en” was a 
gentleman fit to pick mutton-chops at Windsor, 
the “cap’en” could speak all languages, and had 
been over the Italian picture-galleries and 
museums, and was an antiquary, and a collector, 
and what not. Nothing came amiss to this | 
extraordinary captain; he had autographs of 
all the great or notorious of the earth, gems, || 
coins, medals, statuettes. Then, the personal ac- 
complishments of the commander were equal to 
his possessions: he could sing and play, and 
sketch, and model in wax and clay, and take 
photographs, and lecture on chemistry. Now, 
would I come and see the Bird of Freedom 
when I came back to New York? 

I faithfully promised that when I returned to 
the city I would call on Daniel Coffin. And we 
parted, excellently well pleased with each other. 

Three weeks passed before, quitting the old 
Dutch farm-house where I had boarded, I went 
back to the Empire City. There, as I was one 
day skimming the Herald, in a café, my eye fell 
on the following advertisement : “ CaLirornia 
pirEct. The splendid clipper ship, Bird of 
Freedom. To sail on the 17th. For freight or 
passage, apply, &c.” The advertisement recalled 
my enthusiastic friend, Mr. Coffin, and the Ad- 
mirable Crichton of a skipper whose praises he 
had so loyally sounded, and I resolved to be as 
good as my word, and to pay him acall. I found 
that the ship had dropped down, and was lying 
off Long Island. Hiring a pleasure pinnace, I 
made the short voyage to her anchoring-ground, 
and found reason to admit that the mate’s eulogy 
had not been much overstrained. The Bird of 
Freedom was a magnificent vessel, nearly new, 
and of immense tonnage. She was one of 
those long, sharp-bowed, lofty-masted craft of 
which Americans are so proud, and appeared, 
as indeed she was, admirably designed for 
speed. I could not help fancying, however, 
that her build was better slated he summer 
seas and the trade winds, for quick runs, in fact, 
under favourable circumstances, than for buf- 
feting to and fro in rough variable weather. 
A raal darlint, your honour,” cried my tough 
old Irish boatman, who had not in twenty years 
dropped a note of his brogue; “ she lies on the 
say hike a duck, and is as nate as if she’d a glass 
shade over her.” By this time we were along- 
side, and a rough head, crowned by a Spanish 
straw hat, was popped over the bulwarks, while 
a harsh voice swore at us, and asked what we 
wanted, that we scraped our boat’s snout 
against their keelson? I answered from the 
stern-sheets, taking off my hat, “We were 
merely admiring your fine vessel, but may I 
ask whether you have on board a gentleman 
who invited me to pay you a visit, I mean Mr. 
Daniel Coffin ?” 

The second mate, who was our questioner, 
acknowledged my salute by sulkily lifting his 
own Panama, and replied, “Yes, I kalkilate 
he air. Did you wish to come on board. You'll 
find a clean side rope at the starboard gang. 
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| The larboard one’s tarry, and would spile them 


‘| but cap’en’s busy writing. 


gloves o’ yourn.” 

The boat was directly at the foot of the star- 
board side-ladder, and I jumped on board, just 
in time to meet honest Daniel Coffin, who came 
bustling aft to welcome me. 

And, sure enough, Daniel Coffin did appear 

lad to see me. His mahogany face was as ra- 
Tent as such a face could be, and the grip 
he gave my hand was like the pressure of a 
vice. He did the honours of the ship, at least 
of all above decks, making me duly admire the 
og | of the masts, the squareness of the 
yards, the trim neatness which regulated every- 
thing. There was no visible morsel of metal, 
whether ringbolt, pin, rail, or brass gun, that 
was not scoured as brightly as the kettles 
in a Dutch kitchen. There was an unusual 
quantity of rackwork and windlass tackle about, 
as well as pulleys, patent blocks, and other me- 
chanism for economising labour. As for the 
crew, I saw three or four fine-looking seamen 
on the forecastle, busy with serving mallets, 
spunyarn, rattlins, and inch and a half rope, 
yreparing something or vther for the ship’s top 
Caen, and a couple of wobegone persons 
were wringing swabs near them, which latter 
alone took some notice of us. One of these 
men touched his hat, not to the mate, but to me, 
and seemed disposed to speak, but Mr. Coffin 
swore at him, and bade him “keep his distance,” 
and he shuffled off in a broken-spirited fashion. 

‘Those are not sailors?” said I, with a jerk 
of my thumb to point out the object of my query. 

“No; they air not. They’re what they call 
‘ waisters’ in the navy; but here we jest call 
*em landlubbers ;” answered Mr. Coffin. “ Never 
mind ’em. I wish I could show you the cabins, 
They’re splenda- 
cious, and that air a fact. Ah! here is cap’en 
himself.” 

And, sure enough, up the cabin stair came the 
commander, and the mate bustling to introduce 
me, we exchanged bows andcompliments. The 
skipper was a little man, not puny, but a giant 
cut down, with broad shoulders and “ double 
joints.” He had a massive jaw, full of great 
white teeth, bright chesnut hair, blue eyes, and 
a very red and white complexion. Altogether 
he was as little like an American as any man I 
ever saw in any country. But he was very well 
bred and polished, quite a gentleman in manner, 
and I soon found that I was talking to one who 
was at least my equal in education, and a man 
of talent to boot. He showed me the cabins, 

ve me a peep at two or three cabinets of medal- 

ions, cameos, rare shells, and so forth, as well 
as at some valuable pictures and curious arms, 
and only regretted that he was too much occu- 

ied on that day to submit to my inspection of all 

is treasures. Would I come and dine with him 
before he sailed? Meanwhile I must have some 
lunch, and he tinkled a little silver handbell, which 
brought in the coloured steward and a tray. 
During lunch, we chatted on indifferent subjects ; 
the captain pleasing me greatly by the frank 
preter ss of his talk. a feats of 





strength were mentioned. There were some 
very heavy round-shot in the steerage, the 
captain said he could hardly lift them, and he 
wondered whether I could make a better job of 
it than he. So, after lunch, we went into the 
steerage, and there, by a great effort, I contrived 
to heave up one of the shot to the level of my 
head, to the great amusement and satisfaction of 
my entertainer. 

“ Well, sir,” said he, “you have done what 
only six of us here aboard can manage. Myself— 
that is—Dan Coffin, who is strong, for all that 
he looks so loosely put together, and four of our 
primest forecastle salts. 1 wish you were one 
of us. But the next best thing will be to get 
the advantage of your company while we can; so 
excuse a sailor’s rough invitation, and come and 
dine with me aboard on Thursday, the 16th. 
We are advertised to sail on Friday, and the 
passengers come on board early on that day; but 
on Thursday we can have a cozy evening, and 

ou shall look over my hoards of old rubbish, 
ay I expect you ?” 

I said “ Yes, I would be sure to come,” and 
thanked him for his hospitality. We shook 
hands. I stepped into my boat, and went off, 
and the last things I saw on the deck of the 
clipper were the heads of Captain Hodgson and 
his mate Coffin, as they waved their hands in a 
parting salute. 

No obstacle having intervened, on Thursday 
afternoon I found myself a guest at the cap- 
tain’s hospitable board, in his pretty cabin, with 
its trophies of weapons and its choice little 
Flemish pictures hanging on the walls. ‘There 
was rather an ostentatious display of plate and 
glass, and fruit and flowers, considering that 
covers were laid for only four, Captain Malachi 
Hodgson, his first officer, Mr. Dan Coffin, Dr. 
Ellerman, the ship’s surgeon, and myself. The 
dinner proved a capital one, the champagne— 
the royal Madeira—were worthy of the dinner, 


and the conversation pleasant, for both the cap- . 


_ and =. doctor were be poops rattles. 
aptain mn was ve y and amusing. 
As for the nn aly he om } 4 caustic ‘aon 
with a good deal of ironical humour, and a talent 
for quotation. In person he was a large bony 
man, with inscrutable eyes like those of an ele- 
phant. We did not spare the wine, but were 
all perfectly sober when we rose from table, and 
proceeded to sip our coffee and smoke our cigars, 
when I soon afterwards proposed to take my 
leave. The skipper meee not hear of it. In- 
deed, as he reminded me, I had no shore boat 
in attendance, having been pulled from the quay 
in the ship’s yawl, which, with Nathan the 
second mate in it, had been fortunately lying off 
the jetty just as 1 came down to the water. I 
must trust to my entertainer’s good offices for 
the means of departure, and the captain pro- 
mised me his gig at eleven o’clock. “Not a 
minute before,” said he, gaily, “for till then 
you are my prisoner.” Then I remember that 
the captain played a tune on the piano, very 
nicely indeed, and the doctor sang a sentimental 
Spanish air to the guitar, with an absurd gravity 
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that set us all laughing. Then we played cards 
for low stakes, and I won a few dollars. Next, 
a bowl of punch was proposed, and the doctor 
was enjoined to brew it. ‘A famous punch- 
maker the doctor is,” said the captain. The 
black steward brought in the materials, and the 
surgeon began his task in an elaborate manner. 
Then the captain jumped up, and proposed to 
show me his coins and other treasures while the 
punch-making went on. As I lifted my eyes 
from a tray of very curious Etruscan relics, J 
happened to glance at the mirror opposite, an 
there, to my wonder, methought I saw the doctor 
shaking a white powder into his brew from a 
paper he held in his hand. The captain’s eyes 
followed mine, and saw the reflexion in the 
glass as well. He saw, too, my slight start. 
“ Powdered sugar, hey, doctor ?”’ said he. “ Yes, 
to be sure,” answered the man of healing. “I 
always use lump, myself,” remarked the cap- 
tain; “but that may be an old fashioned preju- 
dice. The result is undeniable, anyhow. a 
you seen these seals, sir? I bought them in 
Athens.” Powdered sugar! to be sure it was 
powdered sugar, and I was an ass to be sus- 
pecting Borgian sleights of hand in the nine- 
teenth century. But now we were asked to taste 
of the punch. It was hot, fragrant, and very 
tempting. The doctor flourished the ladle. We 
all sat down, and held out our glasses, which 
were filled. ‘Now, gentlemen, a toast,” cried 
the doctor ; “The fatherland of our accomplished 
visitor, Old England, and good luck to her!” 
We all lifted our glasses. I as a good patriot 
drained mine; and almost as I did so, noticed 
that the others held full glasses to their lips, 
but only made a feint of sipping. I caught the 
captain's eyes fixed on me with a peculiar glance 
of triumph and mockery. The doctor’s face, 
too, had a sneer on it, and the mate was chuck- 
ling audibly. Meanwhile 1 reeled in my chair, 
the glass quivered in my hand, there was a hum- 
ming in my brain as if of a million bees, and the 
room was revolving like a top. Iwas giddy, 
sick, blind, and a Taugh rang in my ears as 1 
became insensible. 

A dreadful roaring made me dream that I was 
in a den of lions; next, that I was in the midst 
of an earthquake ; and lastly, to awake to a dull 
sense that steam was being blown off somewhere, 
but where or how, even when awake, I could 
not conjecture. I had afterwards no doubt that 
the steam-tug was then alongside. There were 
all sorts of dull, confused noises, but none that 
I understood. There were foul smells, too. 
Something crawled over my face. Another 
something, also with legs and antenna, was 
rustling at my ear; that was a cockroach, and 
I swept it aside with disgust, but the drug still 
overcame me, and | fell asleep again. From this 
second slumber I was rudely awakened by a 
shower of merciless kicks in the ribs, against 
which not even morphia could make a sleeper 

roof, My eyes opened with a jerk, and in the 

im light 1 could faintly discern the ill-looking 
face of Nathan, second mate of the clipper, who 
was swearing as hard as he kicked. 


d | felt. 





“Get up, ye skunk, and show your carcase 
on deck.” 

“On deck!” said I, in a bewildered way; 
“Why should I? where am I? Leave off, I 
say; you hurt me.” 

“T'll jest break your bones, ef ye don’t obey 
orders,” answered Nathan, tartly. * Cap’en 
says hands are to be mustered to sign articles 
afore sailing, and I’ve been told to rouse up the 
skulkers ; so up with you.” 

Indignation was but a tenth part of what I 

— a lurching effort to rise, and tried 
to catch Nathan by the throat, but was too 
weak, and only got a grasp of the monkey-jacket, 
for which he had now changed his shore-going 
coat. Nathan laughed grimly as he caught me 
by the arm. 

“We'll larn ye,” he said, “to respect an 
officer, afore you’ve seen your last of blue water. 
But I must git ye to quarters. Halloa! Jonadab 
and Titus, ketch hold of the British skulker 
here, and help him to tumble up.” 

Two brawny natives of Cape Cod came jump- 
ing down a ladder, and, before I could remon- 
strate, I was hustled up some steps, through a 
hatchway, and finally found myself at the foot of 
the mainmast, in broad day, and surrounded by 
a crowd of men in all varieties of shabby dress. 
The Bird of Freedom was in open water, stand- 
ing out to sea. There was “a sea on,” and the 
vessel was rolling and pitching quite enough to 
account for the absence of any passengers from 
deck, and enough, too, to make it difficult for 
those recruits who had not their sea legs to 
keep their feet. 

Presently I saw advancing from the after- 
deck the treacherous skipper, Captain Malachi 
Hodgson, accompanied . his three mates, 
his supercargo, the surgeon, the carpenter, 
the cooper, and a gruff man who officiated as 
boatswain, the large crew requiring such an 
official. Captain Hodgson was in his sea-going 
clothes, a shabby old suit that had already borne 
the souse of much salt water. He had a broad 
belt round his waist, in which was stuck a six- 
shot Colt’s revolver, while a brass-hilted hanger 
swung at his left side. Each of the mates, too, 
as well as the boatswain, cooper, carpenter, &c., 
had a revolver and cutlass ostentatiously dis- 
played. The captain’s eye ranged along our 
ranks, calculating andkeen. I had thought that 
he would wince when our glances met, and I 
dare say I looked stern enough in my just in- 
dignation, but I mistook him. . His eye met 
mine quite coldly and unconcernedly, and all he 
deigned to say was, 

“The forecastle hands will be picked from the 
strongest, of course, Mr. Coffin. Put that man 
along with them.” 

And as his forefinger pointed me out, Jonadab 
and Titus whisked me a little on one side, where 
several quiet large-limbed mariners were stand- 
ing and chewing their quids. “That man!” 
It was thus he designated one who but yester- 
day had been his flattered guest. I choked with 
wrath, and when I did find my tongue, my 
voice was so peremptory and loud, that Jona- 
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dab and Titus let go my arms in sheer sur- 

rise. 
a Before Heaven, sir, you shall repent this 
outrage, if there be law in America. You 
shall——’ 

“ Hold your tongue, sir!” bawled the captain. 
“Do you think, under my own flag, on my own 
deck, I’ll submit to the impertinence of a whelp 
like you. I'll teach you your duty, unless you 
prefer Old Nick for a schoolmaster.” 

And then followed a volley of oaths. 

“Tf we fall in with a cruiser, British or 
American, I give you my word——” I began, 
but I was cut short. 

* Gag the hound, Mr. Coffin,” said the skip- 
per; “stop that tongue of his, or cut it out 
at once.” 

Gagged I was, accordingly, in spite of my 
feeble resistance, but even had not my brain 
been humming with the effects of the drug, I 
could not have shaken off the united strength 
of my three or four brawny tormentors with the 
biblical names. Thus roughly reduced to silence, 
I was lashed to a shroud and left to be a passive 
spectator of the scene. The captain then ran 
his eye over the shrinking mass of landsmen, 
and | could see that his violence had produced 
its effect, and that they were cowed into ser- 
vility. ‘“‘ Bring forward those articles, and the 
writing-desk,” was the next order. “‘ Now, men,” 
said the skipper—but his oaths I leave unre- 
peated—“ you have shipped, as you are aware, 
for California direct, antes this screamer of 
the seas, Bird of Freedom. Hush! no inter- 
ruptions allowed; I don’t ask you how you all 
came on board, and I don’t care. I make no 
distinction. Here you are, and here you stop. 
I don’t ask you to ship for the return voyage, 
because I know for certain that I couldn’t keep 
a scamp out of the lot, once we drop anchor at 
San Francisco. But for the voyage out, I’ve 
got you, and I'll keep you. Mutiny shall be 
punished. Skulkers and shammers shall get 
their deserts. Provisions you’ll find good, the 
biscuit won’t hurt your teeth, nor the salt meat 
neither ; there’s lemon juice, there’s a doctor, 
there’s no stint of cocoa and tea, and Uncle 
Sam’s full allowance of grog” (here there was a 
feeble cheer, set up by some sycophants in ragged 

rments). “As for wages, we won’t quarrel. 

welve dollars for A.B.’s, eight for landsmen, 
four for boys. Supercargo and steward will 
find you in Jerseys, frocks, and shirts, if your 
kits are not in order. Now, each man will step 
forward, answer to his name, and sign the re- 
gister.” 

Daniel Coffin unfolded the paper, as his su- 
perior’s oration closed, and called the first man’s 
name, “ Kit Marsh!” “ Here!” replied a brisk 
little English sailor, whose red eyes and sallow 
face told tales of the debauch at a tavern ashore, 





and he was always at home in a forecastle. So 
Kit Marsh signed articles with his shaky hand, 
remarking that he was but ten days back from 
China, and had not a cent left. The others fol- 
lowed suit, and name after name was appended 
to the register. Some of the men tried to re- 
monstrate; one went down on his knees to beg 
to be put ashore; he was an emigrant house- 
ainter, a Swiss, and had a wife and child in 
New York, who must starve in his absence. 
But the oak planks he knelt on, were not harder 
than the heart of Captain Hodgson, and the 
suppliant was bidden to “leave off snivelling, 
and go for’ard.” Of course I do not for a mo- 
ment mean that every one there, was an unwilling 
recruit. Far from it. There were several New 
Englanders, hard of head and hand, who had a 
small venture in the ship, and were treated con- 
siderately by the skipper and mates. ‘There were 
also certain seamen, English, Scottish, or Dutch, 
who had been coaxed into shipping when intoxi- 
cated, and who had merely been wheedled out of 
their liberty. But hardly one of the landsmen 
was there of his own free will. They had been 
beguiled on all sorts of pretexts; had been 
drugged, cajoled, and intimidated ; in fact, had 
been enlisted very much as French recruits were 
in the days of Louis the Fifteenth, and before 
France had a conscription. For seamen were 
terribly scarce in New York, and were chiefly 
manned by crimped foreigners ; the natives being 
unwilling to ship, except in whalers or coasters, 
where they could have a share in the venture. 
The poor house-painter had been victimised 
in a cruel way. He had been tempted on board 
to do some job in the way of his trade, but 
scarcely had he fallen to work, before he was 
unceremoniously forced into the hold, and there 
detained under hatches till the ship sailed. He 
told me this story with many tears ; tears of no 
selfish sorrow, for his heart, poor fellow, was 
with the helpless creatures he had left in a 
garret at New York, and he was in a most dis- 
tressing agony of mind when he recalled the 
privations and sufferings which in all likelihood 
awaited them. 
When all but myself had signed, a pen was 
placed between my fingers, Nathan held my 
wrist, Mr. Coffin guided my hand, and be- 
tween them they managed to affix a spluttering 
signature to the important document. Then 
we were all sent forward ; libations of grog 
were served out, petty officers appointed, and 
the mates came up to teach us our duty. “ You 
air in my watch,” said Mr. Dan Coffin, as he 
very deftly removed the gag, and undid the cord 
that confined my wrists ; “ you air in my watch, 
and kinder under my care. Keep your mouth 
shut, now, ef you don’t want to bite oakum 
again. I am speaking out of pure kindness, 
and for your good; for I don’t mind saying I 
have taken a sort of fancy to you, mister, and 





which had thrown him, helpless as a sack, into 
the hands of the crimps and the captain. But 
Kit cared little. It was only that he had spent 
his money like a fool, and must now go to sea 
months earlier than he intended. The kidnap- 


we're old acquaintances. Don’t bear malice, 
stranger, for I mean no harm, and I wish 
you no worse than jest to go quietly through 
the voyage, and keep a whole skin and sound 





ping appeared to him in no very dreadful light, 


bones. or that, mister, you must keep a civil 
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tongue, and be less bumptious to cap’en. He’s 
terrible, cap’en is, once he takes a spite, and 
already you’ve roused his grit. I see by your 
eye you're riled, but jest you consider this ; ’tis 
better to go ashore at San Francisco, alive, than 
mebbe to be food for the fishes, atween this and 
the Gulf. I’m hard, myself, but not like cap’en. 
I’m hickory, but he’s flint.” 

For all my righteous rage, for all my natural 
repugnance to submit to so unjustifiable an 
outrage, I felt that Dan Coffin gave good advice. 
I also felt sure that he spoke truth; he had 
taken a “sort of fancy” to me, although he had 
been the original decoy-duck concerned in my 
capture. I had heard queer stories and read 
strange paragraphs, respecting the doings on 
board American vessels, even while in British 
waters. What then was to bridle the imperious 
will of Captain Hodgson, on the long voyage 
that was just begun: a voyage round the great 
western continent, from lax New York to law- 
less San Francisco? Entrapped as I had been, 
it was still necessary that I should obey and 
toil, until a chance of escape should present 
itself. I consented to work as a foremast man. 
The actual labour was the least part of what I 
had to undergo, for I was vigorous enough to 
get through my “ duty” with comparative ease. 

The voyages I had previously made, had sea- 
soned me against sea-sickness, and I could tread 
the deck with tolerable firmness ; whereas many 
of the kidnapped men were in agonies of nausea, 
and slipped and tumbled as ‘they went about 
their work. But the cockroaches and vermin in 
the forecastle, the foul air, the noise, the broken 
slumbers, the grease, dirt, and squalor, and the 
many disgusts of such a life! Nor was it agree- 
able to be the only educated man among com- 
panions who often jeered at me for not drinking 
rum and chewing tobacco like the rest—for 
being so “‘mealy-mouthed” when oaths were in 
question—and the like. But here, too, my robust 
constitution stood me in good stead, for nobody 
ventured on practical jokes or personal rudeness, 
whereas a more slightly made man would probably 
have had to endure a good deal of annoyance. 
Of my enforced messmates the majority were 
rather well-disposed fellows, although ignorant 
and fond of arink, and as impressionable as 
schoolboys. Half a dozen of them were sad 
ruffians, quarrelsome evil-eyed scamps, who 
were the bullies of the forecastle, and whose or- 
dinary talk was full of blasphemy and threats. 
Among these, I have heard proposals for a 
mutiny broached twenty times, but nothing ever 
came of them. When once the ship’s officers 
came hectoring in among the crew, to distribute 
the daily dole of cuffs and curses, the ruffians 
were always utterly cowed, and would bear any 
amount of beating. 

But while it was needful to keep a tight 
hand on this portion of the ship’s company, 
nothing could excuse the capricious severity 
of those in authority. Captain, mates, and 
boatswain, were never without revolvers, and 
seldom without a cutlass or hanger, which latter 
they would fetch and buckle on at the slightest 





murmur or remonstrance from the sailors. The 
boatswain always carried a thick rattan, and 
was unsparing in its use; the mates had knotted 
ropes-ends, or “colts,” in their pockets, and 
mercilessly applied them to every laggard. - But 
what the crew most feared, was the free use of 
the “brass knuckles,” or ‘knuckle dusters,” 
which our taskmasters wore six times out of 
seven. These are brass finger-guards, not un- 
like what the Roman gladiators called the 
cestus ; they constitute a regular portion of the 
equipment of an officer of the American mercan- 
tile marine, and they convert the fist into a 
metal mace for cutting and gashing the face 
which it strikes. The punishment was unspar- 
ing and continual. The crew was an incongru- 
ous one, with its incapables, its skulkers, and its 
sick men—real and feigned. Picked up as it had 
been, it was certainly a very indifferent ship’s 
company, and would have tried the patience of 
even a good-humoured commander. But in our 
case pity aud patience were put out of court at 
once. Sick or well, lazy or willing, stupid or 
shrewd, every man must work, and every man 
must obey any order; smartly and well, or bear 
the penalty. And the weather was exactly that 
least suited to a display of the clipper’s qualities. 
Baffling winds, rough seas, and adverse currents, 
made the Birdof Freedom beat about in a most un- 
satisfactory style, andsoured the temper of skipper 
and subalterns. If there came a fine sunny day, 
with favouring wind and moderate sea, the pas- 
sengers ona appear on the poop, basking like 
butterflies ; but soon the cloudy sky and increas- 
ing sea sent them all out of sight again. It was 
curious on these occasions for me to look from 
my post forward at the gay groups in silk and 
broadcloth, and the fluttering muslins, with spy- 
glasses and parasols and books, to hear the sil- 
very peals of ladies’ laughter, and the voices of 
educated men, from whose pong Oy was shut 
out. And it was curious to see the captain a 
prime favourite among them, amusing, courteous, 
and kind, and then to see how the same captain 
came among us, swearing, black-browed and 
cruel as Nero. 

Four men died, before we were off Cape Hat- 
teras, every one of whom might have lived 
but for the brutal usage and neglect on 
board. The surgeon only attended to the pas- 
sengers. He declared the sick seamen were 
shamming ; they were driven to quarters, and 
buffeted while they could stand. They died 
like dogs, and had dogs’ burial. A worn out 
hammock, a round-shot sewn up in it, a grating 
tilted over the gangway, and a sullen plunge in 
the sea, without prayer or blessing—and they 
were gone. By this time, many others had re- 
ceived severe injuries, few or none were without 
cuts and bruises, for the mates thought nothing 
of felling a seaman with their brass knuckle- 
dusters, every blow of which broke the skin. 
As little did they think of a knock-down blow 
with a marlinspike or belaying-pin, and the 
canes and knotted colts were always in full 
play. I cannot say that the more deadly wea- 
pons were much used. I have certainly seen 
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the captain give a flesh wound with his hanger 


to a sluggish sailor, and two of the men were 
istolled by the first mate for disobedience, 
but the wounds were slight, and the shots 


had been designedly aimed at the calf of the 
leg. But I could have no doubt that on 
very slender provocation the shooting and 
hacking would have been resorted to freely. 
Yet many of the men were content and cheerful. 
The provisions were excellent, and liberally fur- 
nished ; check shirts and sea frocks were sup- 
plied freely against wages; and the grog was 
good. It was only when fresh from punishment 
that, the more thoughtless were out of spirits. 

But there were those to whom the discipline 
was unbearable, and the captain as much an 
object of dread as if he had been really a 
demon. The mates were harsh enough, but 
the captain was a worse tyrant still. He 
bore heavily on the weak, and most of all on 
the poor young Swiss, the kidnapped house- 
painter. He was a well disposed fellow, 
rather puny and timid, and never quite free 
from the qualms of sea-sickness. He had been 
an excellent workman ashore, but never would 
have made a sailor. I protected him from the 
forecastle bullies, and spoke in his favour to 
Dan Coffin, but Nathan and the captain were 
very severe with him. Poor wretch! what he 
went through, will hardly bear detailing—the 
oppression, the injustice, the sickening brutality. 
I shall never forget how he crept to my side 
one night as we kept watch on deck, and whis- 
pered to me that he had seen his wife and child 
in a dream, nights before, dead of want, and 
that in another dream he had seen them free 
from pain and trouble, happy in Heaven, beckon- 
ing and smiling to him to jointhem. “I shall 
be with them soon,” he said, wildly ; “I can no 
longer bear the life on board this ship, this hell 
upon the waters.” I looked down at his white 
face in the moonlight, scarred with ill usage as 
it was, and saw a new resolve there. I tried to 
comfort him, to put hope into him, and enable 
him to struggle on. He pressed my hand and 
thanked me, and glided off like a ghost. That 
night he drowned himself, springing over the 
side during the bustle of relieving the watch. 
“The thief! He has cheated me, has he ?” was 
all the captain said about it. 

We were in the tropics then, and the winds 
were light, and the clipper went like a wraith 
over the waters. She was a wonderful sailer. 
The men were now less maltreated than in rough 
weather. Nevertheless, seven had died before 
we crossed the line. 

We were not much south of the line when an 
accident occurred. The great iron tank, a 
patent one, proved defective, and the water ran 
out, floating the cargo, and mixing itself with 
the bilge-water of the hold. Only the casks re- 
mained. We sailors were restricted to a quart 
a day, then to a pint, and that in the tropics. 
But the torture of thirst conquered even fear ; 
we spoke out loudly, in spite of steel and pistols, 
and we got our way. The captain was obliged 
to put into the harbour of Rio Janeiro to obtain 





a fresh supply. He was very unwilling. He 
would let no one goashore, except the American 
seamen whom he trusted, lest he should lose his 
white slaves. ‘Those Americans I speak of, were 
not ill treated; they were on a different footing 
from that of the crimped men. 

With great trouble I succeeded in writing a 
letter, and bribing, with the few dollars I had 
about me, a black canoe-man who sold fruit and 
yams, to carry it secretly ashore. This letter I 
addressed to the British Consul, my schoolfellow 
in former days, and on whom I felt I could 
depend. Nor was I disappointed. Before the 
water was all shipped, the Bird of Freedom was 
boarded by the gentleman in question, who had 
wisely procured the attendance of a lieutenant 
and boat’s crew from the United States frigate 
in harbour. The consul civilly but firmly claimed 
me as a British subject, under illegal restraint, 
and the American officer backed the claim. 

I never shall forget the face of our “old 
man,” as the sailors called Captain Hodgson, as 
he stood biting his lips and looking from the 
consul to me. The whole thing had been 
a so suddenly that he was for once, out- 
witted. ‘ Take your Britisher !” he said at last ; 
and as I passed over the side to the consul’s boat 
he eyed me with the malignity of a fiend. But 
over me, at least, his power no longer extended, 
though my heart ached for the poor fellows I 
had left, as I next day saw the Bird of Freedom 
unfold her white wings and giide away out of the 
port, and out of my life, over the blue sea. 





LADY MABEL’S LOVERS. 
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Mount Pieasant’s wide-spread terraces were ra- 
diant in the sun, 

The flowers their dewdrop coronets were wearing, 
every one, 

Uncrowned, yet with a royal train, did Lady Mabel 
pace, 

The gentle morning sunshine shone softly on her 
face. 


Fair and stately rose Mount Pleasant (by a Tudor 
king ’twas reared), 

There the Dacres once held revel, each one loved and 
each one feared, ‘ 

O’er the woods, by Autumn gilded, gazed the royal 
turrets down, 

To the friendly with a greeting, to the foeman with 
a frown. 


There were gables rose-encumbered, cross-paned 

windows ribbed with stone, 

Scutcheoned doors, embrasured niches, chimneys 

to the swallows known, 

Gilded weathercocks that circled restlessly to every 
wind, 

Fickle as a lady’s favour, changeful as a woman's 
mind. 


The sunny porch bore “1500,” carved in letters long 
and quaint, 
The chapel had its western windows guarded by 





many a saint, 
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From the gatehouse spread the gardens, girt by 
marble statues round, 

Where the yew-tree’s sable hedges, by rich belts of 
flowers were bound. 


Further still, the great deer forest reared its emerald 
walls on high, 

Beneath the calm broad river wandered, sapphire 
blue as summer sky, 

In the distance past the ploughmen, mill and 
smithy, park and stile, 

Crept the high road, white and glaring, winding on 
mile after mile. 


IL 


Half a dozen silken suitors followed pretty Lady 
Mabel, 

Smirking, simpering, bowing, prating, past each 
oriel and gable, 

Waving plumes and fluttering satins—one alone, 
now three, then two, 

They paced the lozenge-paven terrace, by the close- 

clipped walls of yew. 


Young Sir Roger Wildrake Fenton, rich in fallow, 
moor, and fen, 
Old Sir Francis, proud and stately, with his well- 
filled park and pen, 
Then the Welsh knight, Griffith Wynkin, rather 
curved about the leg, 
Bragging coarsely of his stables, and his brown mare, 
“Little Meg.” 


Next to them Sir Brian Bulstrode, fiery red about the 
face, 

Then that lawyer, Master Vellums, proud of money, 
not of race; 

Last of all that noisy fopling, Marmaduke Mac- 
gillivray, 

Talking nonsense, or loud ranting lines from Shirley’s 
latest play. 


One was fixing firm his feather, with a shrill uneasy 
laugh, 

One his scented glove was pulling, or was tying up his 
scarf; 

One was stooping, gay adjusting fluttering ribbons 
on his knee, 

Or was merry, disentangling chains and badges two 
or three. 


One proposed full cups of clary; one cried out to 
“boot and horse;” - 

The lawyer he was recommending “ no eviction, if by 
force ;” 

The fop was picking clove carnations for the Lady 
Mabel’s hair, 

Vowing by “Sir Phoebus’ chariot” that she was 
“ excelling fair.” 


Far behind them, lone and musing, sober-garbed 
and very sad, 

Paced a poet-student, sunken-cheeked and thin ; the 
lad 

By his mistress was unnoticed, by the pages held at 
scorn : 

He stood upon that terrace-walk the unhappiest 
creature born. 


Careless the lady paced along, her train borne up by 
twice three pages; 

The falcon on her little wrist fretted in pretty wanton 
rages. 


One cord of pearls alone she wore, twisted around 
her hair ; 

Whene’er she moved a breath of spring filled all the 
amorous air. 


Vain the sighs of “ Queen and Goddess,” “ Dian 
chaste,” as “ Dian cold,” 

Mabel walked in silent anger past the beds of 
flowering gold; 

Not a look she gave of greeting to that base, un- 
worthy crew 

Swirling round her train of satin o’er the soft grass 
bloomed with dew. 


In. 


Suddenly beside a fountain on her lovers Mabel 
turned, 

A maiden blush was on her cheek, her eyes with 
anger burned. 

“Villain suitors!” cried the lady, “eating up my 
poor estate ; 

I, Penelope unguarded, still for a deliverer wait. 


“Ts there no one really loves me? none to free me 
from these knaves ? 

From their insolence release me—none to chase away 
these slaves ?— 

Smell-feasts, who with churlish clamour, seek my 
poor defenceless hand, 

Only that they may the sooner gnaw into my gold 
and land ?” 


Silent stood that flock of suitors, not one sought to 
lead the rest ; 

But each one, sullen, flung his cloak athwart his 
craven breast 

Then stepped the gentle student-boy before those 
recreant men, 

And drew his sword, and cried aloud, “ Back each 
one to his den!” 


of speech, 
From every gilded sheath flashed out the angry 
sword of each : 
scurvy garret lair, 
scribble there.” 


Then as a traveller would turn to brush the gnats 


away, 
The lover strode, his eyes flashed red, as royal stag 
at bay; 


lady fair, 


hand in his hair. 


among their swords, 
those proud lords ; 


his meal, 
Laughing at the stab of dagger and the flashing of 
their steel. 


From one he tore his feathered hat, from one he 
rent his cloak, 
Though blood ran out and daubed his face, still fell 





his angry stroke. 


Then every face grew black to hear that bitterness | 


“ Let’s whip this bookworm, poor and hungry, to his | 


To read his Ovid’s wanton songs, and pine and | 


He would not draw his sword for fear to fright the | 


But leapt and seized the foremost man, his strong | 


He wrapped his cloak around his arm, he smote | 
Striking hard and sturdy buffets on the mouths of | 


Snapping blades and tearing mantles, like a lion at | 
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A wild bull goring could not drive with more im- 
petuous horn 

Than he, the stripling so despised, when he arose 
in scorn. 


They fled, the cowards, every one, with gems the 
walks were strown: 

Here lay a brooch of Indian pearl, and there an 
emerald stone ; 

They threw their swords away and fled, each pale 
as parted corse, 

They did not stay to rest or eat, but took at once to 
horse. 


A moment pale and motionless the poet stood—nor 
spoke— 

Looked with fixed eyes as in a trance—neither the 
silence broke. 

He spurned the jewels with his foot, then knelt to 
kiss her hand— 

He the poor vagrant London poet, and she the lady 
of the land. 


Humbly Mabel turned to thank him, with an almost 
tearful smile, 

Looking at his breast and forehead, lest some wound 
should bleed the while. 

Low he bowed, and was departing, picking up a 
broken sword, 

Fearing ambush from the vengeance of some bruised 
and beaten lord. 


“ Edward,” said she, soft and gently, as a whisper in 
a dream: 

Like a prophet’s revelation then upon him burst 
love’s beam. 

He turned, and kissed her lips and forehead, and one 
long wind-driven tress, 

Then whispered, and a soft low murmur, scarcely 
syllabled, said “ Yes.” 


INDIA AND COTTON. 

THERE is a cry for cottonin the North, where 
millions of our countrymen depend upon that 
article for their daily bread. How the cry is to 
be satisfied—how the bread is to be supplied— 
has become a question of vital importance. 
Cotton, to be sure, may be obtained in nearly 
every part of the world. In the East, in the 
West, in the South, the capabilities for its growth 
are immense; but what is wanted is a source of 
certain and sustained supply. In America our 
chances are not worth a year’s purchase. Of 
all other countries, India is generally admitted 
to afford the finest as well as the readiest field 
for the employment of that vast amount of 
capital which must soon remain idle unless an 
outlet be found for it. The Cotton Supply 
Association, in its report just published, declares 
decisivelyin favour of India, as having advantages 
beyond all its competitors in this respect; it 
remains, therefore, only to make good use of 
them in order to be independent of America for 
ever. 

It is at this point that our difficulties 
begin. Nature has given us every advantage 
in” India that soil and climate can furnish ; 
but, although she has done so much for us, 
we have done so little for ourselves that the 
work may be considered barely commenced. 





There are immense cotton-fields, it is true ; but 
neither capital, skill, enterprise, nor even 
honesty, are employed in raising the plant; 
which is therefore an inferior article, fetching an 
inferior price. The natives, to whom the culti- 
vation is almost entirely confined, have ve 
little power to improve the state of things, an 
what power they have they do not care to em- 
ploy. Each man has a little patch of ground 
which he cultivates for himself. He is re- 
sponsible to no other person for looking after 
his own interests, except, indeed, to the native 
usurer, from whom he has received advances 
for the purchase of seed, and who faithfully sells 
him up if he neglects to pay them back. The 
first mistake which he makes is in the matter of 
this same seed. The seed produced from his 
own district is sown over and over again, year 
after year, and has been allowed to reproduce 
itself in this manner for centuries past. The 
usual fate of a very old family which has been 
too exclusive in its alliances, of course attends 
it. The plant becomes weak and imbecile, 
and, coming from an exhausted stock, suffers 
the additional disadvantage of having its educa- 
tion entirely neglected. It never could be an 
aristocrat, and the ryot (or cultivator) effectually 
prevents it from taking even a respectable middle- 
class rank. The seed having been sown, the ryot 
is happy for a time in throwing the responsibility 
upon nature, under whose auspices it usually 
grows up in due time. The period for gathering 
depends less upon the ripeness of the cotton 
than the private convenience of the ryot—a 
marriage or death in his family, or the oc- 
currence of some native festival—so that the 
process is usually performed either too soon or 
too late. The other preparations which it has 
to undergo are made upon the same lax prin- 
ciple; and the delay of transport being added to 
the other delays, the cotton most likely catches 
the rainy season on its way to the coast, where 
it arrives damaged if not utterly spoiled. The 
purchaser, indeed, may consider himself fortu- 
nate if he receives the article only dirty and ill 
prepared; for I have heard of such things as 
straw being packed by mistake in the bales, not 
to mention the carcases of animals, and other 
little matters of the kind. 

A European undertaking the cultivation of 
cotton, would, it may be easily believed, set to 
work in a different manner. In the first place, 
he would make arrangements to receive regular 
supplies of seed from a distance, so as to give 
vigour to the produce, the education of which 
would receive his unremitting attention. When 
the plant became ripe, he would take care that 
it was gathered at once. If a marriage or a 
death took place in his family at the critical 
period, he would be very glad in the one case, 
aud very sorry in the other, as in duty bound; 
but neither occasion would he make an excuse 
for the neglect of business; and as for Ais national 
holidays, they are so few that their observance 
would not be likely to interfere with his inte- 
rests. ‘The consequence would be the produc- 





tion of the best article that could be produced, 
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commanding the highest price in the market; 
and land being plentiful and labour cheap, all 


| Lancashire could, under Anglo-Saxon superin- 


tendence, be supplied, over and over again, 
from India alone. The European grower would 
not be merely gratifying his own selfish inte- 
rests, but a be effecting incalculable good 


_ to the people among whom he lived. Of 


course he would employ natives, and these 
natives, in the districts where cotton is now 
cultivated, would be the same natives who now 
employ themselves. The difference to them 
would be, that, instead of living in a state of 
independent semi-starvation with nobody to 
take the smallest interest in their woes ex- 
cept the native usurer, they would be in the 
employment of a man of capital, who would 
most probably make them advances without in- 
terest, give them their seed (good seed, new to 
the land) at cost price, and pay them good 
wages, upon the sole condition that he got good 
work in return. 

We all know that honesty is the best po- 
licy, even though we may not have “tried 
both,” like the practical Scottish gentleman, 
and that where work is to be done it is an espe- 
cially admirable arrangement ; it being easier, in 
the long run, to do one’s duty than to neglect 
it. This fact, after a little experience, becomes 
as apparent to the ryot as to ourselves. But 
the experience must be forced upon him—he 
will never seek it for himself; and, in order to 
force it upon him, European supervision is a 
matter of absolute necessity. It is continually 
seen, even in England, that a man who tho- 
roughly understands the work to be performed, 
and who is determined that it shall be performed 
in the best manner, exercises an influence upon 
his subordinates which the most idle and wilful 
among them find it difficult to withstand. How 
much more potent, then, must be the influence 
of an energetic European upon men belonging 
to the lowest class of Asiatics, who, be their 
prejudices what they may, look up to him as 
a superior being, and in whom they cannot 
choose but place their trust! Europeans are 
too commonly accused of being actuated by 
‘selfish interests” in pushing their fortunes in 
India—as if the majority of men had any other 
object in view in their way through the world; 
but it is impossible for them, be they as selfish 
as they will, to benefit themselves without 
benefiting those around them. This is not a 
mere matter of opinion. It is a simple fact, 
which can be proved, that wherever Euro- 
peans are settled in India—engaged in mer- 
chandise, or manufacture, or what not—the 
natives in that neighbourhood are better fed, 
better clothed, and better instructed than in 


those parts where they are left to themselves, or, . 


rather, to the tender mercies of money-lenders, 
rapacious landlords, and extortioners of all de- 
scriptions. It is true that these tyrants are 
still, at least, their countrymen,” but even 
that recommendation, however admirable in 
sentiment, may be found insufficient when un- 
accompanied by any other. 





It is plain, therefore, that to make India 
an efficient field for cotton cultivation, we 
must have European agency. To secure this, 
nothing would seem to be more easy. Lanca- 
shire has only to send out her money, and com- 
petent persons to employ it, and in a compara- 
tively short time she may have at command any 
amount of the raw material by which they feed 
millions and make millionnaires of so many, in 
that great hive of industry. But this is exactly 
what Lancashire will not do. Her capitalists 
say, We will not trust our money in India, 
where we have no security for our property. We 
cannot forget the fate of the indigo interest ; and 
what has happened to indigo may happen to 
cotton at any time. The question then arises, 
what Aas happened to the indigo interest? An 
intelligent sahile, which reads the newspapers, 
has probably a general idea that the interest has 
been ruined ; but the accounts of the process 
which have appeared in the local papers, not 
having been extensively reproduced in this 
country, and such accounts as have been copied 
being very little read, and blue-books and official 
documents generally being voted bores (especially 
when they relate to India), it may not be unpro- 
fitable to give an outline of the circumstances 
of the case. It is a long story, but it may be 
made a short one, and I promise that the nut- 
shell in which I will place it shall not be that of 
a cocoa-nut. 

The facts, then, are briefly these: The indigo 
season of 1859, in Bengal, was an unprosperous 
one. Prices had been rising for the previous 
three or four years, and at that time seemed 
permanently settled upon a higher scale, rice in 
pee being at a greater price than had been 

nown for a long period. The indigo crop, more- 
over, was partially destroyed by a gale at the end 
of July, just when it was ripe. There was some 
distress felt among the ryots (cultivators), which 
the planters were naturally desirous to relieve; 
but as very few of them had made any profits 
during the year, this could be only partially 
effected. Some planters paid higher rates for 
coolies (unskilled labourers), carts, &c., and one 
of them even doubled the usual remuneration 
of this class, and granted to the ryots a partial 
remission of their engagements. (It may be here 
mentioned that there are two ways of raising 
indigo 
other by the ryotwaree system, that is to say, by 
contracts made with the ryots to grow the plant, 
they receiving advances of money from the 
planters, from whom they purchase their seed at 
cost price, and selling the produce back to the 

lanters at a certain fixed rate per bundle. This 

tter is the system most prevalent in Bengal.) 
The distress would have passed away, as distress 
had passed away before, but for the appointment 
of a gentleman to the government of Bengal, 
who, almost as soon as accession to oflice, 
manifested a hostile feeling towards the planters 
—a class never very popular with the local go- 
vernment, but who had met with toleration in 
consideration of the good that they effected— 
the importance of which may be estimated from 
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| the fact that the annual outlay upon the indigo 
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concerns in Bengal alone is about two millions 
| sterling, the entire of which sum is spent in the 
indigo districts. 
| The lieutenant-governor, himself hostile to the 

planters, had a subordinate—a certain magis- 
trate of Baraseb—who but too well carried out 
his policy. There is a scandalous story of the 
cause of this latter gentleman’s hostility which 
| I will not repeat. Let it suffice to say that, 
taking advantage of an equivocally-worded 
minute made by the lieutenant-governor, he 
caused a proclamation to be issued in his dis- 
trict, giving the ryots to understand that the 
were not bound to perform the contracts which 
they had undertaken, and on account of which 
they had received large advances, unless it 
pleased them to do so, and s sting to them 
the nature of the excuses which they might 
make for the repudiation of their engagements. 
| In England, I fear, there is many a gentleman 
who would not trouble himself to pay his tailor’s 
bill if the law offered him the option of leaving 
it unpaid; and there are not many workmen who 
would, under similar circumstances, do an hour’s 
work for money which they had received be- 
forehand. It is therefore not very wonderful if 
the Indian ryots took advantage of the gracious 

ermission of a paternal government, and trans- 
ferred their labour to markets in which they 
were not already indebted. The consequence 
was, that a large proportion of the crops were 
spoiled last year, and the ryots, believing that 
it was the wish of the government to turn the 
planters out of the country, lent their assistance 
in every way towards this object. Riots be- 
came matters of every-day occurrence, and the 
whole of Lower Bengal was soon in a state 
which it is scarcely exaggeration to call insur- 
rection. 

The late Mr. Wilson saw that strong measures 
| were necessary, and passed a temporary act (to 
endure for six months) for the summary en- 
forcement of contracts, the only redress hitherto 
afforded being by process in the notorious 
corrupt civil courts, to recover the money ad- 
vanced, the loss incurred through the breakin 
of the agreement not being taken into consi- 
deration, and the proceedings involved being 
about as complex as those of our Court of 
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Chancery. Mr. Wilson’s act produced an im- 
mediate effect. The ryots were surprised to 
| find that the supreme government, at any rate, 
did not intend to ruin the planters, and a tole- 
rable degree of quiet was restored, the crops, 
however, being beyond recovery. In the mean 
time, the “ friends of the people”—missionaries 
and others—made the most outrageous charges 
against the planters of extortion and oppression, 
and in order to examine into these and all the 
circumstances attending the disturbances, a 
commission, known as the “Indigo Commis- 
sion,” was appointed. The members consisted 
of two members of the civil service, one mis- 
sionary, one native baboo in the employment of 
the Bengal government, and one European 
merchant. There was a long and elaborate 





ee 


inquiry. Every scrap of evidence that could 
be produced against the planters was forth- 
coming, and if ever a case could be made out 
to their prejudice this was certainly the time. 
But the result of the investigation was, that not 
one of the charges was established, while nearl 

every one was utterly and entirely disproved. 
The fact is, these charges were all old ones— 
some of them going so far back as fifty years; 
they had all been refuted over and over again, 
and whatever amount of fact they might have 
been founded upon, reflected upon a past gene- 
ration of men, among whom the black sheep, it 
must be said, were not so rare as they are now. 

But although the report of the commission 
necessarily exonerated the planters, the main 
recommendation which it contained was not in 
their favour. The commission, as we have 
seen, consisted of five members. Of the two 
members of the civil service, one was an avowed 
anti-planter and “ Bengal clique” man, while 
the other, who had been reared in the good 
school of Sir John Lawrence, and who had 
been sent for by Mr. Wilson from the Punjab 
to act as financial secretary, was a man of large 
views and liberal tendencies, and above local 
prejudices. The Bengal civilian recommended 
that the act for the enforcement of indigo con- 
tracts should not be renewed, and in this he 
was supported by the missionary, inspired by a 
strong class hatred of the planter, which would 
effectually prevent him from taking any other 
course, and by the native baboo, who would be 
equally certain to vote whichever way “ the 
master” pleased. Thus, from the very consti- 
tution of the commission, the Bengal govern- 
ment had a necessary majority, the minority 
being composed of the Punjab civilian and the 
European merchant, who were in favour of the 
enforcement of contracts by a summary process. 
Accordingly, on the expiration of the act, no 
renewal took place, except of the insurrection, 
which became so violent that it was found ne- 
cessary to send large bodies of police and mili- 
tary to the spot, where they have been obliged 
to remain ever since, the ryots in the mean time 
having gone so far as to resist the payment of 
rents. 

The above are the main facts—not too many 
for a moderate nutshell, I hope—of this great 
controversy, which has been now some two 
years in agitation, and which is by no means 
settled at the present moment. It shouid be 
remarked, however, that although the commis- 
sion acquitted the planters of all the particular 
offences charged against them, the opposition 
ip general grounds remains as strong as ever. 
The system of advances, say the supporters of 
the Bengal government, is a vicious one, as it 
keeps the ryot at the mercy of the planter, and 
compels him to cultivate an unprofitable crop. 

With regard to the first of these asser- 
tions, it is true enough that the system of ad- 
vances is a bad one, because it makes the ryot 
lazy and improvident, and prevents him from 
having that oust in his work which he would 





have under a more healthy arrangement. But 
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it is the custom of the country, which the 
planter did not invent, and to which he un- 
willingly yields. The system is common all 
over India, where you can scarcely get a native 
to make even a pair of boots without giving him 
an advance. It is one which the government 
themselves are compelled to adopt in the opium 
and salt manufactures—both of which are mo- 
nopolies in India—though it must be said that 
the system in the case of the government does 
not lead to such disastrous results, as they take 
care to reserve to themselves the remedy which 
they deny to the indigo planters, and to enforce 
the fulfilment of ¢hetr contracts by summary 
process. Moreover, the planters’ advances, some- 
times reinforced by additional loans, are made 
without any interest whatever, and however 
large the arrears may accrue, a case has never 
been known in which the planter has sued the 
ryot for their recovery. Yet these arrears 
extend over years of time and hundreds of 
rupees, which are so much money sunk as 
effectually as if cast into the Bay of Bengal. 
The native zemindars and usurers, on the other 
hand, when ¢hey make loans and advances, sell 
up the poor man without mercy; his bullocks, 
and his extremely little all, are ruthlessly seized 
and disposed of, and he is fortunate if ws finds 
himself able to “take up his bed and walk” to 
some more promising district—that light but 
necessary article of furniture being most fre- 
quently seut the way of the rest of his chattels, 
if he happen to have any others. 

As for his being compelled to cultivate an 
unprofitable crop, the assertion is disproved by 
incontrovertible facts. One would fancy, if 
one accepted all the nonsense put forth upon 
the subject, that the ryot was obliged to starve 
by growing indigo, while he would have an 
ample fortune at his command by simply grow- 
ing rice. But it happens that the land best 
adapted to indigo is least adapted to rice. More 
than one-half of the indigo crop in Lower Ben- 
gal is sown upon new alluvial-formed lands, or 
churs, on the banks of large rivers or the beds 
of old rivers, which are unfit for rice or any 
other crop. Moreover, indigo is a fertilising 
and not an exhausting crop. The rich strong 
black loam, in fact, is the best land for rice, 
and nine-tenths of this is bheel land, which 
is land on which indigo is never sown. The 
planter aims at having a proportion of dif- 
ferent descriptions of soil, so that under any 
varieties of weather he may have the chance of 
a good crop on the average. The only land 
upon which indigo and rice will grow in com- 
mon is high land, and it is notorious that what 
they call the aous rice, which is grown upon 
this, is a failure. Indigo is doubiless a pre- 
carious crop, but so are all crops in a tropical 
country subject to inundations, and none more 
so than rice. Taking every circumstance into 
consideration, it has been shown that the same 
piece of land would produce either aous rice 
at a profit of sixpence, or indigo at a profit 
of two shillings. ‘The ammon, or better kind of 





only where indigo is of no use. Nevertheless, 
it is declared that indigo, compared with rice, 
is a losing speculation to the ryot. 

The above facts—which are only a few out 
of the many which might be cited on the same 
side—may give some idea of the encouragement 
afforded to independent enterprise in India 
when the independent enterpriser happens to 
incur the displeasure of the government, or 
even of the magistrate of the district in which 
he lives. And, looking at the treatment of 
indigo and its English planters, it is not 
wonderful that Lancashire should have some 
fears for the fate of cotton, and be indis- 
posed to embark its capital upon the ven- 
ture. It is but justice to the government, 
both in India and at home, to notice that 
some of the evils complained of are ina fair 
way of being remedied. The odious Mofussil 
courts, for instance, are to be replaced by Small 
Cause courts, presided over by barristers, who, 
whatever their failings, will be free from cor- 
ruption, and will administer an intelligible law. 
There is to be an arrangement for the cheap 
and ready registration of indigo contracts. The 
Sudder, or high native court of appeal, is to be 
merged into the Supreme Court, and competent 
and independent judges will have jurisdiction in 
the provinces. ‘The civil servjce will no longer 
be a close service, but will be open, under 
certain restrictions, to any qualified persons who 
may be found best fitted for — posts. 
Non-official Europeans, as well as natives, are 
to be admitted into the legislative council, and 
their advice, instead of being received on suf- 
ferance from the outside, will be forced upon 
the attention of the government. 

These and other reforms are in progress, and 
although far from perfect, they will effect a 
= deal of good. Still, much remains to be 

one before the settler in India can have con- 

fidence in the country, and before he can be 
made to feel that his property and privileges are 
safe. Wherever the settlers and the natives are 
left to themselves they get on very well to- 
gether, and the prosperity of the district is a 
proof of the mutual benefit that they receive. 
During the mutiny and the rebellion no indigo- 
planter was interfered with, except when he 
was found in arms assisting the government ; 
and in several cases, as is well known, these 
gentlemen held their districts successfully after 
the authorities had fled. In the position of 
honorary magistrates several of them subse- 
quently did good service, until deprived of 
those positions through official jealousy. It is 
only when the government interposes between 
the settler and the native that mischief arises, 
as in the affair of the indigo-planters which we 
have noticed. 

What the settler requires is the privilege to 
purchase waste lands in fee simple; to have the 
same right of enforcement of contracts that the 
government take to themselves to enforce their 
own; to be encouraged by the government to 
stay in the country, instead of being thwarted at 


rice, is more remunerative, but that is grown; every turn; to be protected from corrupt native 
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judges, under whom no Christian has a chance of 
ustice; and to enjoy the benefits of a system of 
be as much as possible in accordance with that 
of his own country, and which shall be a suf- 
ficient protection to his property. This is 
nearly all that he demands. He does not want 
to domineer or to dictate. He does not desire 
to. oppress the native, with whom he is always 
ready to live upon friendly terms. He wants, 
in fact, the remains swept away of that policy 
by which he was once kept out of the country, 
and which even now exists in sufficient force to 
render it hazardous for him to remain in it. 
Considering the incalculable benefits which his 
presence confers—through the capital which 
he circulates, the industry which he employs, 
the example of energy and prudence which he 
sets—it is scarcely too much to ask that he 
should enjoy something like the rights of an 


|| Englishman at home or in any of the colonies of 


the crown. 





SOME SNAKE EXPERIENCES. 


I nap been but a short time in Australia, 


| before I first became cognisant that snakes in 


great numbers contribute their quota of so- 
ciety towards the grand total of living inha- 
bitants of that much lauded land. “ Guides 
to Emigrants” to Australia are silent on that 
point, but then they also ignore the presence 
of mosquitoes and other disagreeables. Would 
that unfortunate emigrants could do the same! 

My first encounter with snakes took place in 
the district of Moreton Bay. I was travelling 
in the bush, and had camped for the night at a 
lonely shepherd’s hut. Feeling rather chilly, and 
as it is the custom of the bush always to make 
one’s self at home, I set about replenishing the 
fire. Selecting a huge log of wood from the 


| heap of fuel outside the hut, I threw it on to 


the hearth. Ere it had fairly reached the fire, 


| asnake sprung from the interior of the hollow 


| log, and 


| but attained its aim at my face. I 
say almost—my preservation from, perhaps, a 


| mortal bite, I owed to the sexagenarian shep- 


| the reptile’s spring. 


| Source. 





herd who stood by my side. Quick as had been 
, his eye was quicker, and 
with the pad le-shaped piece of wood with 
which bushmen build up their wood fires—that 
providentially he held in his hand—he struck 
ny assailant to the ground and destroyed 

m. 

Bushmen, both white and black, invariably 


| declare that the bite of most of the snakes of 


the country is fatal. Shepherds following their 
flocks are always exposed to danger from this 
The “run” is often strewed with fallen 
trunks of trees, the abiding-places of snakes. To 
tread upon such a log is almost to ensure the 
bite of a snake. Still, I cannot say, of my own 
experiences, that many instances of deaths of 
white men by snake-bites occur in Australia ; 
but the aborigines frequently succumb to them. 
More than once during my residence in Moreton 
Bay, on asking a native what had become of his 





companion, I was answered in the colonial jargon 
of “A snake yacka that fellow, him bong!” 
which, being interpreted, means, “A snake bit 
him—he is dead.” This is not to be wondered 
at, when one considers that the natives are 
always prowling about the bush, with legs and 
feet entirely undefended—in fact, their entire 
persons generally in a state of nudity; and 
that they do not possess any remedy for snake- 
bites. In revenge, however, the aborigine 
always kills the snake when he sees one. It 
is the same to him as a poor hungry man in 
London finding a leg of mutton—he has a din- 
ner. Several times when I have slain a large 
snake I have presented it to my black friends, 
who would cut off its head, coil it up like a 
rope, and cover it carefully up in the embers of 
their wood fire. When sufficiently baked, the 
skin by that time being converted into a hard 
crust, was peeled off, and I must confess that 
the white, firm, and delicate flesh was a sore 
temptation to a man who had lived like myself 
for the last three months on the inevitable bush 
fare of mutton and damper. One particular 
the natives, however, carefully inquired into 
when they received a snake from my hands, 
and that was, if I had slain it in their own 
fashion, namely, by striking it over the head, 
otherwise they would reject it. The reason 
of this is, that snakes when wounded in 
any other place but the head, invariably 
turn round and bite the wounded part, thus 
diffusing the virus through the whole sys- 
tem, and of course rendering the flesh unfit 
for food. 

More than once in California I had narrow 
escapes from rattlesnakes. At one time, in con- 
junction with a friend, I was camped in a valley 
of the Shasty Plains, working a claim. The tem- 
perature of the valley, always hot, resembled 
sometimes that of the torrid zone, while the 
ground was of a peculiarly dry, rocky, and slaty 
nature, a state of things i need hardly remark, 
highly favourable to the development of the 
reptile kingdom. Our tent was pitched some 
fifty yards distant from the scene of our mining 
operations ; it was just big enough to allow room 
for our bedding, with a small intervening space. 
We slept upon the ground on skins, my pillow 
consisted sometimes of a heap of spare clothing, 
often only my boots. One afternoon while en- 
gaged on our claim, a hail from a stranger who 
was passing the rear of our tent caused us to 
throw down our tools and hasten to ascertain 
what he wanted. A single glance explained 
matters. Half in and half out of the tent wasa 
huge rattlesnake, his head buried amongst the 
heap of clothes that formed my pillow, under- 
neath which he was rapidly coiling himself. Of 
course he was slain in an instant. My escape 
was most providential, for, on retiring to rest 
at night, the pressure of my head upon the 
pillow would have disturbed the snake, and 
brought upon me certain death. This snake 
measured about six feet in length, and pos- 
sessed no less than eight rattles, proving it 








to be a full grown one, as each rattle, as the 
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story goes, represents a year of the reptile’s 
existence. 

Lately, I see a question has arisen as to 
whether snakes will or will not bite cattle. 
All I can say is, that I undoubtedly lost a 
valuable mule in California by the bite of a 
rattlesnake; and was very glad to compound 
in that way for my own life. I was tra- 
velling with a pack-mule train to one of the 
northern mines. One day, it was my duty to 
head the train along the trail, which we tra- 
versed in the usual manner in Indian file. 
Riding slowly along, and keeping a bright 
look-out for “ Indian sign,” for we were travers- 
ing a hostile district, I noticed that the prairie, 
which had been hitherto perfectly level, dipped 
a little, and the trail led through a marshy spot 
on which coarse grass and reeds grew luxuriantly. 
So luxuriantly, indeed, that my riding mule, a 
fine animal of the Andalusian-Mexican breed, 
nearly fifteen hands high, was buried to her 
croup, and parted with some little effort the 
bushy herbage that completely overhung the 
trail on both sides. In a moment I heard a hiss- 
ing sound close to me. I recognised a terrible 
danger, my mule also instinctively trembled and 
tried to shy to the left. It was too late. The 
threatening, protruding head of a rattlesnake 
sitting erect on his coils, higher than my stirrup, 
and in fearful proximity, glared on us for a se- 
cond, then struck once, twice, in the direction 
of my boot, and commenced to glide away. 
Now, as I have remarked before, we were in 
hostile Indian country, and as that day I occu- 
pied the post of danger as advanced guard, my 
revolver was not in its usual patent leather case, 
which buttoned over with a flap, but simply 
stuck in a handkerchief tied round my waist, so 
that I was luckily enabled, without a moment’s 
delay, to grasp the weapon and empty the five 
barrels in the direction of the saul pitiless of 
the reptile I could see retreating through the 
“chapparal.” With success, too; for, as my 
cmenuien rode up in haste from the rear, my 
explanation caused a search to be instituted, and 
the dead body of an immense rattlesnake was 
dragged to light. I worea pair of heavy miner’s 
boots, which reached to my thigh, and were quite 
impervious to the bite of a snake, and, believing 
the reptile had directed his attack entirely against 
myself, I gave the signal to “ make tracks,” and 
we proceeded on our journey. But I soon dis- 
covered that something ailed my riding mule; 
restive and uneasy, it was with some diffi- 
culty I could get her along. At length she 
came to a pal stand, her back hunched up, 
head down, her legs drawn together as if 
with pain, her beautiful black velvet hide 
ruffled and teeming with perspiration, her eye- 
ball starting, and her protruding tongue covered 
with foam. 

* Lookee h’yar !” said one of our natives, after 
a cursory examination of my mule. “ You may 
jest send a ball through her head. See here, 

oys!” and he pointed to aswelling on the right 
side of the belly of the mule, - “That’s whar 
yon cussed riptile stung her.” 





It was all too true. A shot from a revolver 
put an end to one of the staunchest, handsomest, 
and best-tempered mules in all California. 


GREAT FIRES. 


Tue recent terrible fire in Tooley-street, 





which excited all London for several days and | 
nights, destroyed upwards of two millions | 


sterling of property, and took the life of one of 
the most Esefal, watchful, and hard-working 
servants of the public, has turned the attention 
of most people to memorable fires. Comparisons 
have been made between the destruction of pro- 
perty on the night of June 22nd, 1861, and the 

avoc made by the great fire of London on the 
2nd of September, 1666. The population of 
London, at the latter time, within the walls, 
could not have been more than half a million, or 
about double the number of the present popu- 
lation in Southwark, Bermondsey, and Newing- 
ton. The houses destroyed in 1666 were small 
wooden structures, filled up with plaster; and 
though they numbered some thirteen thousand, 
their value must have been small compared with 
the town mansions of the present day. The 
eighty-nine churches destroyed a a 
large item in the general loss, together with the 
movable property consumed. ‘The flame at one 
time is said to have formed a column a mile in 
diameter, and to have mingled with the clouds. 
It rendered the night as clear as day for ten 
miles round the city. 

The great fire of 1666 fortunately still stands 
at the head of these calamities upon English 
ground, although it has many companions whose 
destructive gee are put upon record. We 
have scarcely a public building of any im- 
portance now standing that is not a representa- 
tive of some other building with the same name 
formerly burnt to the ground. Old St. Paul’s 
perished in the great fire, after being burnt in 
964 and 1631; the Mint was all but destroyed 
in 1815, a two wings, with its interior and 
machinery; the Custom House, in Thames- 
street, with many adjoining houses, was burnt 
down in 1814; it was also burnt down in 1718; 
St. James’s Palace had a narrow escape in 1809, 
losing its south-east wing; the Houses of Par- 
liament were destroyed by fire in 1834; the 
Royal Exchange soon after fell a victim to the 
same calamity; the Tower of London followed, 
losing a great part of its interior, and four bun- 
dred thousand stand of arms; the great tower 
over the choir of Westminster Abbey was de- 
stroyed in 1803; and the King’s Bench prison 
had a narrow escape in 1799, losing about fifty 
apartments. London itself has had more de- 
structive general fires than the great calamity of 
1666. There is one which occurred in 982, 
destroying a great part of the city; another in 
1087; another in 1132, and another in 1136, 
said to have been equally damaging to houses 
and property. There is a fire recorded as having 
conneal on London-bridge, July 10th, 1212, in 
which two thousand persons perished. The 
water-side appears to have been always afflicted 
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with fires, and especially Southwark. Six hun- 
dred houses were destroyed in this district by 
one fire, in 1676, and scarcely a year passes 
without some wharf, with its masses of property, 
being consumed. Many of us remember the 
frequent fires within the last half century on the 
south side of London-bridge, and especially the 
one about twenty years ago at Topping’s wharf, 
which made the Borough end of the bridge red- 
hot for several hours. Cotton’s wharf—the 


| place now belonging to the Messrs. Scovell, 


where the recent awful calamity occurred—was 
burnt in 1751, but fortunately the property then 
consumed was only valued at forty thousand 

unds. There was a great fire at Wapping, 

uly 22nd, 1794, when upwards of six hundred 
te thirty houses were destroyed, together with 
an Kast India warehouse, containing thirty-five 
thousand bags of saltpetre. The whole loss on 
this occasion was estimated at above one million 
sterling. There was forty thousand pounds’ 
worth of sugar in one sugar-house; and the 
calamity, taken altogether, was then considered 


|| to be the worst of its kind since the great fire of 


1666. Another fire occurred at Wapping, 
October 6th, 1800, when thirty houses, besides 
warehouses, valued at eighty thousand pounds 
sterling, were burnt, and many lives lost. One 
hundred and fifty houses were destroyed by fire 
in Nightingale-lane, Wapping, December 4th, 
1716; and sixty houses, with several vessels, 
September 14th, 1791, between Cherry-Garden- 
stairs and West-lane, Rotherhithe. The destruc- 
tion of Barclay’s brewery, in 1832, was a great 
river-side fire ; and also the burning of the Savoy 
to its foundation, in 1776. The most singular 
fires connected with the river Thames are, per- 
haps, the destruction of the London-bridge 
waterworks, in 1779, and the Shadwell water- 
works, in 1797. The latter had machinery 
capable of raising nearly a thousand gallons of 
water a minute for the consumption of its cus- 


' tomers, and yet the whole building and plant was 


destroyed for want of water in an hour and a 
half. The London-bridge waterworks were 


| largely fitted up under certain arches of London- 
_ bridge, and yet this favourable position, right in 


the Thames, could not save them from the 
ravages of fire. The Eddystone Lighthouse was 


| burnt twice—in 1759 and 1770. 


Theatres have been frequent victims to fire, 


~ notwithstandin the caution exercised by their 


4 fire, and again in 1809. 
€ 


proprietors. hen one of them is once burnt, 
it seems to be easily destroyed again. Drury 
Lane was consumed in 1671, with sixty houses, 
Covent Garden 

atre was destroyed in 1808, and again in 
1857, by way of finish to a masquerade. The 

ra-house in the Haymarket, known as Her 

jesty’s Theatre, was destroyed in 1789; the 
Pantheon, in Oxford-street, was burnt in 1792; 
Astley’s Theatre, near Westminster-bridge, was 
consumed, with nineteen houses, in 1794; and 
the Olympic Theatre was destroyed about 1853. 
St. Martin’s Hall may be classed amongst these 
unfortunate buildings, as it was consumed in 


| 1860, and the Surrey Music. Hall, destroyed by 


the carelessness of a few plumbers only a few 
weeks ago. The Old Globe Theatre—Shake- 
speare’s theatre—was destroyed by fire on June 
29th, 1613. 

Perhaps the most singular explosion in 
London upon record occurred in Tower-street, 
City. Sixty houses were blown up opposite 
Barking Church, in this street, January 4th, 
1649, by the accidental explosion of some 
barrels of gunpowder at a ship-chandler’s. A 
tavern full of company was sent into the air, 
and a child in a cradle is said to have been 
found, a few hours afterwards, unhurt upon the 
leads of the church. 

Country towns in the United Kingdom have 
had their visitations by fire at different times. 
York city, with its cathedral and thirty-nine 
churches, was destroyed in 1137; Woburn, in 
Bedfordshire, was burnt in 1724; Stratford- 
upon-Avon met with the same fate in 1614; 

areham, in Dorsetshire, was burnt in 1731, 
again in 1742, and had one hundred and fifty 
houses destroyed in 1762 ; Rochester was burnt 
three times—in 677, 1130, and 1137 ; Shrews- 
bury was greatly damaged by a fire in 1774, 
which consumed fifty houses, with many barns 
and stables ; Nottingham was burnt to ashes in 
1140; and Northampton town was burnt in 1675. 

Liverpool had its Exchange burnt in 1795, 
and in 180 warehouses and goods, valued at 
one million sterling, were consumed by fire at 
France’s wharf. 

Newcastle was burnt by accident in 1349. 
Honiton, in Devonshire, was nearly destroyed 
by a fire in 1747, and it had one hundred and 
forty houses burnt in 1765, thirty-seven more 
burnt in May, 1790, and forty-seven more burnt 
in August, 1797. Gravesend was burnt in 
1727; and Hindon, in Wiltshire, lost one 
hundred and fifty houses by fire, July 2nd, 
1754. Frampton, in Dorsetshire, was nearly 
destroyed by fire in 1796; Edinburgh was 
burnt in 1544; and Crediton, in Devonshire, 
had four hundred and sixty houses destroyed by 
fire in August, 1743, and a great part of the 
town was again burnt down in 1769. Two 
other towns in Devonshire, Chudleigh and 
Chumleigh, were nearly destroyed by fire, the 
first in 1807, the second in 1803. Aldbourn, in 
Wiltshire, had two hundred houses burnt down, 
August 23rd, 1777; Bath was burnt in 1116, 
and again in 1137; Blandford, in Dorsetshire, 
lost three hundred houses by fire in June, 1731; 
Tiverton, in Devonshire, lost two hundred 
houses in the same month of the same year; 
twenty-six more houses in May, 1762; between 
sixty and seventy more in April, 1785; and 
about two hundred more in June, 1794. 
Hundreds of other country towns are on the 
record as having been seriously damaged, if not 
destroyed, by fires at different times ; the causes 
being the want of water and appliances to ex- 
tinguish fire, and the want of authority or will 
to pull down houses in order to check the pro- 
gress of the flames. This authority the police 
now have, and they often use it to the advantage 





of the general public. 
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If it were necessary to go to other countries 
for records of great fires, we might pick out 
New York, where, on the 17th of December, 
1835, there was a fire which raged over fifty- 
four acres of ground, and destroyed six hundred 
and seventy-four houses, and property to the 
amount of four millions sterling. There is St. 
Petersburg, which was very unfortunate during 
the last century, losing two thousand houses by 
a fire in 1736; eleven thousand houses by an- 
other fire in 1780; and a hundred vessels in 
its harbour with a magazine of naval stores by 
another fire in 1796. Copenhagen has had its 
trials, being burnt in 1728, when seventy-seven 
streets were destroyed ; losing its palace with all 
the rich furniture, equal in value to nearly five 
millions sterling, in 1794; and fifty streets, 
containing nearly fourteen hundred houses, in 
1795. Many other foreign cities have been 
erhaps, Constanti- 
nople has been the most unfortunate of all. It 
lost twelve thousand houses and seven thousand 
inhabitants by a fire in September, 1729; it 
lost another twelve thousand houses by another 
fire in 1749; ten thousand more houses by a 
similar calamity in 1750; four thousand more 
houses by fire in 1751, while the plague de- 
stroyed seven thousand people; it was nearly 


| engulphed by an earthquake, and had three 


thousand inhabitants killed in 1754; it had five 
hundred more houses burnt in 1756; fifteen 


| thousand more houses and one thousand persons 


destroyed by fire in July, 1756; considerable 
havoc made by fire in 1761, 1765, 1767, 1769, 


| and 1771; it had six hundred more houses 


burnt in February, 1782; seven thousand more 
burnt in June,.1783 ; ten thousand houses, fifty 
mosques, and one hundred _corn-fields destroyed 
in August, 1782, and ten thousand more houses 


| in August, 1784. In 1791, it had thirty-two 


thousand houses destroyed by fire ; seven thou- 


|| sand more destroyed in 1792; an equal number 


more destroyed in 1795, and a fire in 1799, at 
the suburb of Pera, which consumed thirteen 
hundred houses and many magnificent buildings. 


| In August, 1816, it lost twelve hundred houses, 
| and three thousand shops by another fire; and 
' above one thousand houses more by a similar 


calamity in 1829. _In August, 1831, it was 
visited by another fire, which destroyed about 
five thousand houses and many mosques; and 
another fire broke out at Pera, August 30, 1833, 
when nearly one-fourth of the city was con- 


' sumed. 


The principles of fire insurance are not un- 


| derstood or carried out practically in an 


country as they are in England, although bot 

New York and Paris equal if not surpass us in 
their fire brigades. Even in this country it is 
estimated that not more than one-third of the 
insurable property is secured from loss by fire, 
owing probably to the heavy government stamp- 
duty of three shillings per cent—a charge just 
double what the fire offices demand for all their 
labour and risk on ordinary policies. The duty 
drawn every year by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer from this most objectionable tax—a tax 





1} 
}} 


upon prudence—is now nearly a million and a || 


half sterling, representing property insured that 
is valued by the owners at the immense sum of 
a thousand millions sterling. The loss by the 
late London-bridge fire, large as it is, hardly 
represents one-fifth per cent. of this sum; and 
hardly a fifteenth per cent., if we add the esti- 
mated property insurable but uninsured. This 
two-thirds of property uninsured is the margin 
always acted upon by such calamities as the late 
great fire; and the insurance offices, while they 
pay out rather heavily with one hand, receive 


something back with the other in the shape of | 


premiums paid upon policies taken out under 
the influence of extraordinary fear. 





PRIVATEERING. 


In the last French war, all Dover used to 
dread what was called “the privateer wind,” 


that sou’ something by something, which enabled | 


French privateers to flash out of Cherbourg, 


make a loop line out at sea, snatch up all they met | 


and bear it back, with vulture speed, to Dun- 
kirk, or some not too distant port. 


How well I remember, forty years ago, when | 


I was articled to a solicitor (the town clerk of 
Dover), being awoke some murky morning by the 
news of a privateer being in sight of the town. 


On one particular occasion, Le Petit Renard, a) 


celebrated piratical privateer lugger, from Dun- 
kirk, the terror of the Channel, attempted to cut 


out an English vessel that she had been pursu- | 


ing, from under the very guns of the batteries. 
All the town was in a state of effervescence. 
The guns of Archcliff fort were replying to those 
of a further battery. Everywhere down the 
streets you saw running specks of scarlet, which 
were soldiers hurrying to their posts. 


There | 


was no danger, of course, but there was all the | 
sportsman’s anxiety for capture. Boom! boom! | 


bang! bang! From the higher cliffs you could 


see, every now and then issue, from a rock gallery, | 
a +e pe — of smoke, through which flashed | 
fr) 


a thread 
you saw the shot leap and splash in the direction 


of the saucy lugger that was waiting like a | 


shark for its foo 

But Le Petit Renard was too sly a bird to 
be caught. It was not going to run its head 
into a wasps’ nest for all Dover was worth, so it 
sent a shot at the town in impudent detiance, 
and swept off home, amid the curses and 
shouts of our artillerymen. We heard no more 
of Le Petit Renard till a week after, when 
she bore off a rich merchant vessel. 


Her cap- | 


re; then, far away on the grey wave | 


tain was one of the vilest of sea thieves. He | 
had two sets of ship’s papers, one set English, | 
the other French. If he were boarded by a vessel | 
of Napoleon’s, he produced triumphantly his | 


French papers; if by one of King George’s, he 
pa his English license, so that no one 
cnew where to have him. 

Renard brought in some thousands of guineas to 
her employers, and was lying safe in a French 
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port the very day the peace was signed. I do 
not think the captain committed many murders, 
but he must certainly have impoverished many 
merchants. 

A few days afterwards, something happened 
that gave me a sense of the horrors of war, an 
especially of war carried on by legalised robbers, 
cruel and reckless. A privateer was seen by 
a government cruiser lurking about the harbour. 
Entangled in a fog, the French robber was sur- 
prised by daybreak within two miles of Dover 
chalk-clilfs, and out flew at him our winged 
bull-dog. The fight was stubborn. The enemy, 
when their shot was exhausted, loaded with 
poker knobs, shreds of iron, and tenpenny nails 
—I am not quite sure if even on this occasion 
the old story of the captain firing round Dutch 
cheeses at us was not revived. Our sailors 
were vexed at the escape of Le Petit Renard, 
and at the numerous murders and robberies 
committed by the French privateers. The 
Channel, once safe as the king’s highway, had 
grown dangerous as a cut-throat lane near Bag- 
shot, and our cruisers were to turn “ runners,” 
and brush off the scum. Our seamen, too, were 
the crew of a proverbially smart vessel, and had 
the honour of their ship to maintain, and their 
pride was hurt that the men of Le Petit Renard 
should be able to brag over their wine, in Dun- 
kirk cabarets, how they had been under our very 
nose, and made us burn a ton of powder with- 
out killing a Frenchman or blowing away 
even an old sail. So, they first pounded the 
thief well, crushed him up as hungry men 
do a biscuit, riddled his sails, cut away his 
figure-head, half stove in the stem, then 
poured in the boarders with a flood of cut- 
lasses. In ten minutes the vessel was theirs, 
and the captain, found close te the powder- 
magazine door, was nailed to that door with a 
boarding-pike. 

I saw our vessel, the Sea Swallow, return, 
blossoming with flags, and having the French 
ship in tow. I went down to the pier in the 
crowd to cheer and to look. I shall never forget 
that bright morning, with the sun burning the 
fog away, so that it shrivelled from the sky like 
so much dross from a caldron of melting gold. 
The sky was liquid blue; the two vessels were 
close to the pier; the English ship was little 
hurt; already the sails were being patched, and 
the rigging repaired, but the French ship lay a 
wreck, sails blown to tinder, ropes dangling in 
innumerable knots and halters. There was a 
crimson sheen on the white splintered planks 
and on the white torn seams; the cabin-doors 
were broken and split; and the dead men, 
brainless and battered, were laid ready for 
rough sea-burial, in red heaps. Suddenl 
some rough voices broke into a hearty Frenc 
song : 

‘Oh! s'il n’est pas en Paradis, 
Il est en Purgatoire-a !” 


It wis a handful of the French sailors who 
had come safely out of it (though a few had 
their heads tied up); they were sitting round 








the galley fire, cooking some soup, and singing. 
Light-hearted song-birds, so soon to get ac- 
customed to their new cage ! 

None of our family ever had a share in a 
privateer but one, and he was not lucky. The Sea 


d| Hawk struck on the bar on her first trip from 


the harbour at Jersey, and the second trip, after 
being repaired at a great expense, she was 
snapped up by Le Petit Renard, and never heard 
of afterwards—not even in that dark fleet of 
English merchant-ships and small craft, found in 
Dunkirk harbour at the peace. My kinsman 
being a conscientious man, and a prudent man, 
would never, therefore, have anything more to do 
with privateers. There seemed to be, he thought, 
a curse upon them. 


A friend of mine went the other day to the 
seaport where he was born. His first inquiry 
was about one of his father’s old friends, 

“Dead and gone!” said the old sea-captain 
he asked, looking thoughtfully at the bowl of 
his pipe, as if it aided memory or reflection— 
“dead and gone, and his money all melted from 
him like snow, too. He was the last of the men 
in our town who made privateering fortunes, 
and they all went to the bad; sou’-west or nor’- 
nor’-west, away it all went. It is true enough, 
depend upon it, what has been often said in 
this ere town, that no good ever came of pri- 
vateering money ; there was innocent blood on 
it. 

Can we wonder at the general exclamation 
of horror which arose in England when it was 
reported that the Southern States of America 
were about to let fly their privateers at the 
North, and all without even a special protest 
from England on the folly and inhumanity of 
the act? Any attempt to partly blockade a 
Southern port, and keep in her cotton, England 
would not allow; but to let fly a swarm of 
pirate ships, many of them chartered by the 
scum of the North—men who would dive into 
an Atlantic full of blood, to pick out a dollar— 
is not even to be protested against. We no 
longer poison bullets or stab prisoners, yet we 
allow legalised pirates to pursue their devilish 
calling, merely because those pirates choose to 
hoist a Southern flag and call themselves 
Southern privateers. Yet do not think that in 
future wars the toleration of such inhumanity 
will not recoil on us. Who is there who can 
sow the wind and ‘yet refuse to reap the whirl- 
wind P 

Yet, that statesmen should tolerate such things 
is no wonder. Those great-minded helmsmen are 
too busy in keeping their legs, to trouble them- 
selves about ideals. They have to laugh away 
popular wrath, to smile away opposition, to scoif 
away attacks, to badinage away reforms that 
they do not themselves originate. They do not 
want vexatious debates on abstract subjects. 
Wars are bad things, but they employ officers 
and encourage promotion; they keep the oppo- 
sition quiet, and are excuses for taxes; they 
postpone reform, and increase ministerial popu- 
larity. But the bayoneting, the shooting, the 
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burning, the ruining of women, the defacing 
God’s image ? 
Yes, all inconveniences—undeniable inconve- 


’ niences, but not to be thought of when national 


welfare requires war to express its anger, to 
assert its right, to retrieve its honour, to extend 
its territory, or to augment its glory; and of 
this justifiable war, in a good cause, privateering 
is a necessary volunteer adjunct. 

But let me sketch the probable evils result- 
ing from this determination of the South to 
let loose her privateering murderers. As soon 
as this news is telegraphed from the secession 
capital of Alabama, to the Southern seaports, 
that instant the worst of the bankrupt mer- 
chants, the rich “ rowdies,” and old slave 
dealers, will rake up every possible old schooner 
and raking clipper they can find to scour the 
seas, for rapine and aden They will buy 
some old s, which they will get rifled; 
they will lay in grape-shot and round-shot; 
and then put up placards in the bar-rooms 
and dram-shops, and collect sailors. And 
whom will they get? The patriot — the 
honest—the merciful—the brave? No: the 
thieving drunkard—the homicide—the gang- 
driver—the slave-hunter—the runaway-convict 
—the swindler—the murderer,—the seven 
Deadly Sins. for officers, all the Passions for 
crew, and Apollyon himself for sailing-master. 

And what will they do first? These men are 
mere midnight murderers; they will steal up 
creeks, and float with muffled oars round har- 
bours; they will seize free negroes, and send 
them to die in the rice swamps round Savannah 
River; they will cut brave men’s throats in 
their sleep, and seize unsuspecting fishing- 
boats, burn quiet seaside villages, seize out- 
lying barks, do the devil’s work in God’s name, 
and go home and exult over their patriotic 
labours, and thank Heaven for making them 
other men than those proud Pharisees of the 
North. 

The motive of a privateersman is plunder. 
He comes out to steal—to fight and steal— 
but not to fight if he cannot steal. The pri- 
vateersman is the common enemy of mankind, 
as the pirate is, and he should be treated as such, 
and hanged by whomsoever can get a rope on 
7 neck. The laws of God and man are against 


Let us suppose for a moment that duel is a 
lawful combat, and that the most skilful shot 
could decide the right or redress a wrong. Be- 
cause I, A., challenge B. for slandering and 
basely injuring me, is that any reason why all 
B.’s kinsmen should think themselves permitted 
to go about armed, looking for all my (A.’s) re- 
lations, in order to stab, rob, and pistol them? 
How much more, then, would it be insufferable, if 
not only B.’s friends, but all the scum and hang- 
dogs of B.’s parish should arm themselves and 
sally out to burn my ricks and harry my stables ; 
and this because some ridiculous parochial law ex- 





isted, permitting anybody paying eighteenpence, 
and buying a stamped paper, to take up B.’s 
quarrel and injure and torment me, A.! 

No! laws are not perfect, nor nations either ; 
still the nation that encourages privateering is 
tolerating a wicked and unjust thing. There 
must be snakes, nature says ; and even the mos- 
quito may have its use in the vast circumference 
of things. But bad and useless as war is, it is 
not so bad and useless as privateering. It 
belongs to the day when religious disputants 
burnt each other, and generals plundered towns 
that had been + st 9 enough not to allow 
themselves to be taken without resistance. It 
belongs to the age that shut up Galileo for say- 
ing that the oul moved, and it belongs to that 


earlier age that stoned the prophets. It is a | 


disgrace to the time, and is contrary to all 
the laws of humanity. 
Indians to scalp our enemies, nor do we cram our 
prisoners into great ogre images and then set 
them on fire. We have learnt to temper the 
horrors of war. But to encourage privateersmen 


is to let loose swarms of murderers to scourge || 


the seas, and to render the commerce of every 


We no longer employ | 


if 


nation unsafe; to give the bad, privilege, under |, 
the protection of a flag, to commit every crime | 


with impunity. 
Privateering, whatever Grotius, Vattel, Puf- 


fendorf, or anybody else, may say, is legalised | 
piracy. The nation that one letters of marque, | 


_— the right to speculate in human blood and 
uman life. An age that has grown ashamed of 
pouring red-hot shot into defenceless towns ; of 
ravaging unoffending territories; of carrying 
away poor harmless women into infamous cap- 
tivity ; of torturing prisoners; of poisoning 
springs; of robbing and slaying sacked towns, 
ought also to be ashamed of privateering. 





THE KING OF THE PIGEONS. 

In a notice by the writer of The King of the Pigeons 
of the Hytopadesa in No. 113 (Page 312) of this journal, 
it is inaccurately stated that the publisher of the work 
in English, Mr. Stephen Austin, ‘ had lived at Hertford, 
and ruined himself for the sake of devotion to Eastern 
wisdom.” 

Mr. Austin still lives, we find, at Hertford, and still 
prosperously devotes himself to Eastern literature; of 
which we have ample proof from an elegant little catalogue 
of Asiatic books printed and published by him. We learn 
from it, that not only profit, but honour has sprung from 
his labours, Mr. Austin having received gold medals from 
Queen Victoria and the Empress of the French, in ap- 
proval of the skill and good taste which he has displayed 
in his art. 








GREAT EXPECTATIONS 
Will be concluded in the Number for Saturday, 3rd August, 
And on SATURDAY, 10th AUGUST, 
Will be commenced (to be completed in six months) 
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